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Poe: An Induction 
Griffith T. Pugh 


Continuing the series of articles on selections of literature and 
writers commonly taught in high school classes is this review of 
Poe’s life and accomplishments. Poe is probably more frequently 
represented in school anthologies than any other American literary 
artist, and, as the author of this essay states, “If the teacher must 
wage a battle against indifference, he may, merely by assigning 
Poe, win the first skirmish.” Griffith T. Pugh is a professor of Eng- 


lish at Florida State University. 


H= SCHOOL graduates seem to bring 
to college the same misconceptions 
concerning Edgar Allan Poe that stu- 
dents brought a generation ago. Despite 
the careful researches of a whole gen- 
eration of Poe scholars, these miscon- 
ceptions persist, and they find utterance 
in unexpected places—in a collége text 
on creative writing, in a_ historical 
novel—as well as in lectures that rely 
on tradition unsubstantiated by fact. To 
delineate these misconceptions at length 
would serve perhaps only to emphasize 
them. By now the Poe legend is of a 
size and complexity that make difficult, 
if not at times well nigh impossible, the 
separation of fact from fiction. Even 
so, certain clearly false notions should 
not be allowed to stand. Poe, even 
though he did at times drink exces- 
sively, to the point of becoming ill, was 
not habitually a drunkard. Nor was he 
a drug addict. Most of his mature years 
were devoted to hard, sober work. He 


was dedicated to the profession of let- 
ters. No other work had an appeal for 
him. At a time when literary work was 
poorly paid he relied entirely on such 
work for a livelihood. And it was a re- 
markable accomplishment that he suc- 
ceeded at all, 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
explain how the misunderstanding of 
Poe became a commonplace. Many 
scholars have labored to show how the 
false picture was created. Poe’s own 
poses, the false testimony of his literary 
executor, and the malicious or simply 
undiscerning surmises of others have 
all had a part. To date Professor Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn’s biography, Edgar 
Allan Poe: A Critical Biography (Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1941), is the single 
most important work in setting the 
record straight. But there are numerous 
articles and books of value, many of 
recent date. A careful reading of the 
extant letters of Poe will do much to 
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dispel the erroneous picture that has 
become so firmly implanted in the popu- 
lar imagination. 

In fact, as self-revealing as anything 
Poe wrote are these letters. They sup- 
port the claim that all Poe’s writing is 
firmly based on art. Even here he knew 
the effect he wanted to produce and 
skillfully marshaled his materials 
toward the determined end. That his 
foster father was not moved in the 
way that Poe’s editors later were does 
not suggest an ineffectiveness in Poe 
as a letter writer so much as it does a 
stubborn determination on the part of 
Mr. Allan to resist all pleas of one he 
had come to mistrust completely. An 
unmanly quality appears in these letters, 
but surely no lack of skill. It may be 
observed too that Poe is as thoroughly 
the romantic here as in his stories and 
poems. 

Two assertions will point the course 
of the remainder of this paper. (1) 
Students are unusually responsive to 
Poe, both to his life and to his work. 
(2) Poe’s remarkable accomplishment 
in poetry, in short stories, and in liter- 
ary criticism enables those who study 
his work closely to grow in sophistica- 
tion, a growth especially induced by a 
perception of the relation of theory and 
practice within the unity of one man’s 
work, 

As every teacher knows who has had 
the task of introducing literature to a 
class of students, some authors and 
some selections “catch on”; and others 
do not. Some catch on at one time, 
some at another, some with some stu- 
dents, some with others. Only rarely 
does an author or a single work have a 
strong appeal for all. One may recall 
from the study of Plato that one claim- 
ant to an affinity with Homer confessed 
that only Homer of all poets could 


keep him awake! Poe has a quality of 
arousing interest in students that is 
hardly excelled by any other American 
author. If the teacher must wage a 
battle against indifference, he may, 
merely by assigning Poe, win the first 
skirmish. The human interest in Poe 
materials holds its own year in and 
year out. 


POE’S CAREER 


Poe was born in 1809 in Boston, the 
son of actors from the South. When he 
was two years old, both parents died. 
The wealthy Mr. and Mrs. John Allan 
of Richmond became his foster parents 
without legally adopting him. The child 
at six began with the Allans a five-year 
residence abroad, where he attended 
English schools. Later he went to a 
Richmond academy and then, for a 
year, to the University of Virginia, 
where he, although successful in his 
studies, incurred debts that Mr. Allan 
was unwilling to pay. Poe quarreled 
with his foster father and left home. 
He enlisted in the army and in less than 
two years attained the rank of sergeant- 
major, the highest for a non-commis- 
sioned officer. With Mr. Allan’s aid, 
after a temporary reconciliation follow- 
ing the death of his foster mother, Poe 
was able to secure a discharge from 
the army and to enter West Point. But 
his formal schooling came to an end 
within six months, for he wilfully 
brought on dismissal from the military 
academy when he was unable to pro- 
cure a discharge. 

Poe had already launched his literary 
career. Tamerlane and Other Poems 
had been published anonymously in 
1827 in Boston shortly after he en- 
listed in the army. Poems by Edgar A. 
Poe, dedicated to the cadets of West 
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Point, published in New York in 1831, 
was really a second edition of Al Aaraff, 
Tamerlane, and Minor Poems, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1829. Most of 
the time between Poe’s leaving West 
Point in 1831 and his beginning work 
in Richmond on the Southern Literary 
Messenger in 1835 must have been 
spent in Baltimore at the home of his 
aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, the mother 
of Virginia, whom he was to marry in 
1836, when she was not yet fourteen 
years old. Before moving from Balti- 
more Poe had made an important be- 
ginning in fiction. In Richmond he de- 
veloped rapidly in editorial skill. He 
was not given the authority or the rec- 
ognition he deserved, but his influence 
as a writer and as a critic was largely 
responsible for increasing seven-fold 
the circulation of the Messenger. 

But Poe was restless. He did not get 
on too well with his employer. Early 
in 1837, accompanied by Virginia and 
Mrs. Clemm, he sought his fortunes in 
New York, but with small success. In 
the summer of the following year the 
family moved to Philadelphia. Here he 
advanced, in time, to a position of im- 
portance on Burton’s Gentleman’s 
Magazine, although not the titular edi- 
tor. After a break with Burton, Poe 
proposed to establish a monthly literary 
journal, The Penn Magazine, but plans 
did not materialize. Instead he became 
the editor of Graham’s. But he was to 
change again and again. The scene 
shifts, but with variations the patterns 
are repeated. With some magazines he 
succeeded better than with others, and 
had better opportunities for creative 
work. The ideal magazine as he con- 
ceived it he was unable to have. The 
brightest part of his life was his love 
for Virginia. Following her death in 
1847, his mental and physical health 
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deteriorated. He was found semi-con- 
scious in the streets of Baltimore in 
October of 1849, and he died without 
revealing the cause of his last illness. 

Such a skeletal account of his 
achievements can hardly suggest the 
fascination that his life has come to 
hold for countless readers. No detail is 
too small for their attention. The report 
of every spoken word has significance. 
And every written word, of course, has 
come to be highly treasured. Many of 
the conjectures concerning Poe’s rela- 
tions with various men and women only 
point to what may possibly have been; 
even those essentially right may never 
be substantiated. But an avid interest 
often feeds as vigorously upon the 
tangential and the improbable as upon 
the firmly based and the well docu- 
mented, Unfortunately many of those 
who have contributed to the voluminous 
‘materials embraced in history and 
legend have been conspicuously lacking 
in critical acumen. Some have been 
lacking in good will, some in simple 
honesty. 

Yet the brilliant figure of Poe looms 
large upon the horizon of our develop- 
ing national literature, an inspiration 
and a challenge to succeeding genera- 
tions of students. A more compelling, 
a more vibrantly dramatic figure does 
not appear. The important thing is that 
Poe has such appeal. A recognition of 
that fact gives even the teacher who 
cannot explain the phenomenon an ad- 
vantage he can ill afford not to use. It 
may well be the attraction that draws 
an otherwise reluctant student into the 
rewarding study of literature. 


THE POETRY 


Poe’s early poems are superior to the 
juvenilia of many other prominent 
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poets. He had already determined some 
of his important poetic principles and 
established certain of his characteristic 
techniques when his first volume ap- 
peared in 1827. A comparison of the 
earlier text with later revisions that 
appeared in successive editions will 
show something of the nature of Poe’s 
development. But it would be a mistake 
with beginning students to place great 
emphasis upon the technical aspects of 
versification. 

Often poems are arranged in anthol- 
ogies according to chronology or to 
some other principle that does not, for 
the reader, always give them the most 
advantageous grouping. Certainly the 
order of arrangement need not deter- 
mine the order of study. A long assign- 
ment in lyric poetry including many 
poems on various subjects can be dis- 
maying to the student who has de- 
veloped little skill in reading poetry. 
He needs help at the time of the as- 
signment, If the teacher should point 
out that of the several poems to women 
two were addressed to the poet’s wife, 
he would establish an association in the 
student’s mind. A brief narration of the 
love of Poe for his child-wife and of 
her early death would be well worth- 
while as an aid in studying “Annabel 
Lee” and “Ulalume,” the first an ideal- 
ized account of his love for Virginia 
Clemm, the second a haunting expres- 
sion of his grief at her death. There is 
an impressive difference in tone be- 
tween the two poems; both are melan- 
choly, a melancholy induced in each 
poem by the death of a_ beautiful 
woman, yet the second is far more som- 
ber. 

Once the student has discovered that 
each of the two poems is concerned with 
the death of a beautiful woman, he may 
then be directed to others, such as “To 
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One in Paradise,” in which he will 
sense yet a somewhat different tone, 
but will encounter a beautiful woman 
by “eternal streams.” If from his own 
reading he senses that Poe has an un- 
usual predilection for beautiful, dead 
women, he may be gratified, possibly 
delighted, to learn that for a century 
or more other readers of Poe have been 
similarly impressed. When he learns 
that in theory Poe had taken a stand, 
asserting that the most fitting subject 
for poetry was the death of a beautiful 
woman, he will have learned something 
that he is not likely to forget. If the 
teacher can show that earlier romantic 
poets had also had an intense interest 
in death, he may help to link Poe with 
an important tradition. 

Even if the ideal order of experiences 
for the questing student could be de- 
termined, it would be impossible for the 
teacher to establish an effective control 
over that order. Of necessity much must 
be left to chance. Yet the purpose of 
the teacher should be to lead the stu- 
dent into the fullest appreciation of the 
poem of which he is capable, keeping in 
mind that the poem studied for the 
values within itself as a single, unified 
work of art is also a part of the great 
body of poetry. In “Uialume” such 
names as Ulalume, Auber, and Weir, 
that Poe coined for his use in establish- 
ing a haunting sweetness of melody, 
may be reminiscent of the coinages of 
Spenser, who was known for his sweet- 
ness of verse as “the poet’s poet.” Even 
the student who has not read Spenser 
may find interest in the comparison 
and many profit by being made aware, 
not only of the place the coined words 
have in Poe’s poem, but of the tradi- 
tion. The teacher should not be so zeal- 
ous in establishing relationships between 
Poe’s poetry and the tradition, how- 
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ever, as to distract the student from 
the immediate poem. 

For sheer lyricism Poe stands in the 
forefront of those poets who have writ- 
ten in English. Not all critics have ad- 
mired his poetry, some having judged 
it to be of little more significance than 
a collection of glorified jingles. Such 
extremely adverse criticism has been 
rare. Yet there are those who consider 
his verse lacking in essential qualities 
of great poetry. They feel that it is es- 
pecially deficient in its lack of moral 
purpose. Poe would not have been dis- 
appointed at their judgment, for he did 
not think it the purpose of poetry to 
concern itself with ethics. Poetry is to 
please, not to teach. Poetry is music, 
not philosophy. So thought Poe, and 
he created poems accordingly. 

A richness of language and perfec- 
tion of meter, an unusual tonal quality 
attained by the repetition of long vowel 
sounds, an almost daring alliteration, a 
sturdiness of structure, unusual re- 
frains, and unerring, often intricately 
patterned rimes are marks of Poe’s 
craftsmanship. He can border on the 
absurd without losing his dignity. 
What in another would seem surpris- 
ing, in him is expected. His confidence 
led him to achieve what poets less bold 
would not have attempted. There is 
about his poetry a quality that marks it 
as his own. It is easily recognized. It is 
eminently quotable. Such classic lines as 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome 


or 


The skies they were ashen and sober 
The leaves they were crispéd and sear 


and many others have a characteristic 
quality that mark them as Poe’s own. 
There are also lines that border on the 
freakish that are as definitely charac- 
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teristic. Poe at times labored on the 
brink of disaster but was always able 
to maintain his balance. A line that 
fails of being admirable is still almost 
certain to be interesting. 

The Chivers controversy, as well as 
other charges of plagiarism, have more 
interest than real importance. The 
charge of plagiarism is difficult to prove, 
and by the same token difficult to dis- 
prove. Whatever use Poe may have 
made of his sources, he definitely has 
established himself as one capable of 
independent, artistically distinguished 
work. His detractors seem unlikely to 
disturb his position. 

The height of Poe’s fame during his 
lifetime came after the publication of 
“The Raven” in 1845. It was copied by 
newspapers throughout the nation and 
became one of the best known poems in 
world literature. In the same year was 
published Tales, containing twelve short 
stories, including some of the author’s 
most famous, and also the first collec- 
tion of his verse since 1831. The new 
volume was entitled The Raven and 
Other Poems and presented the most 
musical poetry yet to appear in America. 
But despite widening recognition Poe 
was barely able to support his family, 
and sheer penury undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the untimely death of his 
wife and to his own declining health. 


POE’S PROSE 


Although Poe’s earliest stories had 
not been published until the year in 
which his third volume of verse ap- 
peared, that is, in 1831, and although 
he turned to prose at first solely as a 
means of making a living, he devoted 
hard and painstaking work to the short 
story from the time of his earliest at- 
tempts to enter the new field. In trying 
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for a prize he wrote five short stories, 
all of which were published, but none 
of which won the prize and may not 
even have been paid for at all. Yet he 
persisted in the form in which he was 
to win international fame. 

A combination of circumstances 
seems to have been necessary for Poe 
to develop the short story in just the 
way he did. To begin with, he was a 
poet with an already carefully developed 
craftsmanship. He was accustomed to 
building a structure of unified tone. He 
was sensitive to the suggestive value of 
words, was extremely effective in the 
development of moods, He was con- 
temptuous of the ordinary prose narra- 
tives that were the current stock of 
magazines when he began his own work. 
Poe was an intellectual who must have 
determined early the concept of the 
totality of effect of a single work of 
art, although he was not to give his 
famous dictum on that subject until 
years later. He must have at least sensed 
its importance for his early stories of 
mood. 

Poe’s growth as an editor was paced 
by his development as a short story 
writer. The remarkable increase in cir- 
culation of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger has already been mentioned. 
Perhaps equally impressive is the ad- 
vance in total subscribers to Graham’s 
Magazine from 8,000 to 40,000 during 
Poe’s editorship. There is little doubt 
that he was one of the most brilliant and 
effective editors in America during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. He 
was a conspicuous figure to readers and 
to other writers and editors. It seems 
ironical that with his great talents he 
somehow lacked the rather common- 
place ability to get along with the boss. 
He had done for Graham’s what it is 
safe to say no other man could have 
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done. He gave himself fully and un- 
stintingly to his work, He was certainly 
near the pinnacle of his own success— 
as he was near the peak of what may be 
called the magazine world—when he 
lost his job. Although he created and 
published significant stories and poems 
afterward, he never again attained a 
place comparable in stability and pres- 
tige. 

During his years of serving on var- 
ious magazines Poe did a prodigious 
amount of work. At times he was prac- 
tically a one-man staff. His own report 
of a fifteen-hour day for one period was 
no exaggeration. It was usual for him 
to do tedious editorial work on the writ- 
ings of others, to write long original 
pieces for himself, and to prepare criti- 
cal reviews on current literature. It was 
a stroke of fortune that brought his 
critical faculties to bear on the stories 
of Hawthorne. Of all the men writing 
in America at the time, these two had 
most to contribute to the development 
of a new genre. There had been stories 
before, but in their hands a new form 
was shaped. Each complemented the 
other. Perhaps intuitively Hawthorne 
had arrived at the desired form as he 
pondered the problem of presenting in 
brief narrative the full force of dra- 
matic situations he had conceived. In 
reviewing Twice-Told Tales in 1842 
for Graham’s Magazine, Poe wrote one 
of the most constructive pieces of criti- 
cism of modern times; certainly it is 
historically and intrinsically the most 
important treatise on the short story. 
One paragraph, often reprinted, is 
especially significant here and will be 
reprinted once more: 


A skillful literary artist has constructed 
a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, 


a certain unique or single effect to be 
wrought out, he then invents such inci- 
dents—he then combines such events as 
may best aid him in establishing this 
preconceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tend not to the outbringing of 
this effect, then he has failed in his first 
step. In the whole composition there 
should be no word written, of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the 
one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill, a pic- 
ture is at length painted which leaves in 
the mind of him who contemplates it with 
a kindred art, a sense of the fullest satis- 
faction. The idea of the tale has been 
presented unblemished, because undis- 
turbed; and this is an end unattainable 
by the novel. Undue brevity is just as 
exceptionable here as in the poem; but 
undue length is yet more to be avoided. 


In the paragraph preceding the one 
quoted, Poe had stated that next only to 
the rimed poem the composition most 
demanding of high genius is the prose 
tale such as Hawthorne has exemplified 
it, “the short prose narrative, requiring 
from a half-hour to one or two hours 
in its perusal. .. .” An examination of 
Poe’s own stories will disclose a re- 
markable correspondence between his 
practice and his theory. Poe’s stories, 
for present purposes, may be thought 
to fall roughly into two principal cate- 
gories, the stories of ratiocination and 
the others. 

The remarkable vogue in detective 
fiction has its origin in Poe’s carefully 
reasoned, faultlessly analytical stories, 
such as “The Gold Bug” and “The Pur- 
loined Letter.” They stand as proto- 
types to countless thousands of detec- 
tive stories. All who enjoy matching 
wits with a Sherlock Holmes or an 
Ellery Queen owe thanks to Poe’s bril- 
liant inventiveness, for M. Dupin stands 
first in a never-ending line of fictional 
detectives. A careful inventory of the 
separate ingredients of Poe’s stories of 
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reasoning will show how fully he ex- 
ploited his medium. Seldom in art is a 
creation so fully realized at inception. 
New twists, shifting emphases on viol- 
ence, varying admixtures of sex, and 
the prompt introduction of new types 
of vice are perennial occurrences; but 
Poe’s work constitutes a solid founda- 
tion for the towering modern structure 
of detective fiction. 

A teacher with just one detective 
story fan in a class has the spark to 
ignite a consuming interest in the 
stories of Poe. This interest will readily 
carry over from Poe’s detective stories 
to his masterly stories of mood, such 
as “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
and “The Cask of Amontillado,” 
written in accord with his belief that a 
story should produce a single dominant 
effect upon the reader. But to imagine 
it difficult to introduce such stories to 
most students is to set up straw men. 
Poe was conscious of his reader as he 
wrote. Success for him lay in keeping 
the reader interested. The increasing 
popularity of the magazines which Poe 
edited, and in which many of his stories 
were first published, suggests the extent 
of his skill. 


SHORT STORY ART 


So perfectly constructed are Poe’s 
short stories that one seeking a model 
may pick almost at random from them. 
Convenient for analysis because of its 
brevity is “The Cask of Amontil- 
lado.” In assigning it a teacher should 
not say anything that might divulge the 
outcome. Skillful questions to guide the 
reading by sharpening the attention are 
of course desirable at the outset. Like 
all great literature there are qualities 
not to be fully appreciated in passing, 
but that take on increasing luster when 
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judged by one who is able to contem- 
plate the whole, to see it in retrospect, 
and to appreciate the relationships of 
the various parts to each other and to 
the whole work of art. 

Poe’s purpose, his method, and the 
essential parts in the plot of a story can 
profitably be discussed before the read- 
ing, but not specific circumstances, ex- 
cept perhaps those in the preliminary 
situation, and certainly not particular 
incidents. Poe’s purpose has been stated 
in the earlier comment on his theory of 
the short story. His method, although 
previously touched upon, needs empha- 
sis. It was simply never to lose sight of 
what he was trying to accomplish. Such 
a statement runs the risk encountered 
by every over-simplification. But an an- 
alysis of the plot will throw light upon 
the method. 

“The Cask of Amontillado” illus- 
trates what is called enveloping action. 
The actual setting for the principal 
events is in the catacombs, to which en- 
trance is gained through the protago- 
nist’s house. But this smaller scene of 
action is enveloped in the gay city at 
carnival time, and the contrast makes 
even more impressive the dark and 
gloomy reaches of the subterranean pas- 
sages. A short way into the first para- 
graph the reader encounters a sentence 
beginning, “At length I would be 
avenged... .” But the opening sentences 
serve to prepare for this declaration. 
In spirit and in letter Poe is following 
his own theory. In the first paragraph 
he succeeds in forecasting a story of 
revenge in which the problem of the 
avenger is to make certain that he is 
known to his victim but that the knowl- 
edge will be useless as a means of retri- 
bution. 

The story is told in the first person, 
Montresor speaking. The reader never 


learns what offense Fortunato has com- 
mitted, only that it is of such a nature 
as to compel revenge. In presenting the 
preliminary situation Poe tells of For- 
tunato’s pride in his connoisseurship of 
wine. The meeting of the two erstwhile 
friends is the initial incident. It is here 
that the wheels of the plot begin to 
mesh. Again the contrast between car- 
nival gaiety and grave foreboding im- 
presses the reader. Fortunato, clothed 
in a reveler’s costume, topped by conical 
cap and bells, intoxicated, effusive, is 
unaware of the danger behind the subtle 
suggestions of Montresor. 

From this initial meeting to the cli- 
max the tension mounts, Not until the 
reader has opportunity to look back 
over the whole action will he appreciate 
fully the author’s skill in incident and 
cleverness in dialogue. Poe’s purpose 
here, as in so many other of his stories, 
is to arouse the feeling of horror. A 
man’s being buried alive in the full con- 
sciousness of what is happening to him 
seems indeed to be suitable to the pur- 
pose. In retrospect the humor takes on 
a macabre quality. The full shock of 
Fortunato’s realization is revealed in 
the line, ‘“For the love of God, Mon- 
tresor.” The resolution is brief, the final 
phrase a superbly ironic stroke, Jn pace 
requiescat. 

So clear is the pattern of the story 
that the student can see it in all of its 
parts. So successful is Poe in having 
the parts serve their proper function 
that the student learns what can and 
should be expected of each part. In 
brief, the art of the short story is 
strikingly revealed to him through his 
study of Poe’s narratives. 

The articulation of literary theory 
and literary practice in Poe has been 
remarked. Further illustration might 
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Doctrines of English Usage 
Charles V. Hartung 


Many teachers will agree that this is an “age of anxiety” in the 
teaching of language. This article presents a succinct and well- 
documented discussion of four schools of opinion on English usage. 
The author is an assistant professor of English at the University of 


California at Los Angeles. 


TEACHER of English today may 
often be tempted to envy the teacher 
of a generation ago, who could turn to 
Woolley’s handbook or its counterpart 
‘and find immediately an unqualified rule 
to answer questions about debatable 
usage. But the publication of the Leon- 
ard survey, Current English Usage 
(1932), ended the age of certainty for 
the teacher and ushered in the age of 
anxiety. There had of course been pre- 
monitory signs before the Leonard sur- 
vey, notably in Krapp’s Modern English 
(1909) and in Hall’s English Usage 
(1917), but there had not been a sys- 
tematic and thoroughly documented 
survey of current opinion. The Leonard 
survey definitely demonstrated the re- 
spectable standing of such locutions as 
it is me, will you be at the Brown’s this 
evening, and who are you looking for. 
As a result the revised editions of pre- 
scriptive handbooks began to qualify 
their absolutism, and the English 
teacher’s life became more complicated. 
Today the conscientious teacher must 
keep up with the latest developments in 
linguistic theory, weigh the results of 
various polls of English usage, and be 
constantly attentive to the language cus- 
toms of his local community and of the 
wider community reflected in news- 


paper, radio, and television. There is 
even one school of opinion which holds 
that the teacher may well learn several 
versions of his language and use them 
appropriately to increase his popularity 
and effectiveness. Donald Lloyd gives 
clear and vivid expression to this view: 
We say “he don’t” and “ain’t,” not be- 
cause we are stupid and stubborn, but 
because the people we live with and work 
with and play with—our closest friends— 
say them. We need, not to exclude these 
forms from our speech, but to learn to 
use them in alternation with “doesn’t” 
and “isn’t” or “aren’t” with easy com- 
mand in exactly the right circumstances. 
Then they help us make friends wherever 
we go. Then they enrich our speech; they 
do not impoverish it.t 


This passage is extracted from an 
eloquent plea to banish prescriptivism 
from the classroom and is representa- 
tive of the thinking of probably the 
most active school of linguists in this 
country today. Moreover, the relativ- 
ism expressed here has been character- 
ized as the “modern view of grammar 
and linguistics” and has been presented 
as the majority. opinion of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of 


1“Tet’s Get Rid of Miss Driscoll,” The 


Educational Forum (March 1954), p. 344. 
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English.? For those teachers who may 
not be familiar with the statement of 
the view in The English Language Arts 
here is a list of the basic concepts which 
are there attributed to modern linguists 
and advocated by the committee on 
language: (1) Language changes con- 
stantly; (2) Change is normal and rep- 
resents not corruption but improve- 
ment; (3) Spoken language is the lan- 
guage; (4) Correctness rests upon us- 
age; (5) All usage is relative. In the 
same place the point of view of the con- 
temporary linguist is summarized as 
follows: 


1. Correctness in modern English usage 
is not determined by appeals to logic, 
etymology, or the traditions of earlier 
days. It cannot be determined by rules of 
“right” and “wrong.” It must be estab- 
lished by the needs of communication in 
every situation in which language is 
used. 

2. Since correctness is a relative matter 
derived from the needs of communication, 
the teaching of correct English requires 
the development in pupils of a sensitivity 
to the requirements of language in all 
kinds of situations and the gradual de- 
velopment of skill to use English appro- 
priately in each situation. 

3. The teaching of correctness in 
school and college courses must shift in 
emphasis from the laying down of nega- 
tive rules to the development of positive 
insights. Instead of teaching rules for 
the avoidance of error, pupils must be 
taught to observe and understand the 
way in which their language operates 
today for the various needs of communi- 
cation.® 


This is evidently the doctrine of the 
new orthodoxy. It comes with good 
credentials and presents a program that 
is in many ways attractive. And it has 


*The English Language Arts (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), pp. 274- 
301. 

* Ibid., pp. 278-279. 
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retained enough of the dogmatism of 
the old orthodoxy (note the words 
“must” and “requires”) to appeal to 
those in need of authority. The dogma- 
tism of the quoted passage may be par- 
tially explained by its polemical pur- 
pose, but a more qualified statement 
would doubtless be more accurate. Even 
among the linguistic experts cited as the 
authority for the new doctrine there is 
not the unanimity that is claimed; for 
one may find students of language ad- 
vocating at least four currently respect- 
able points of view from which English 
usage may be judged. It may serve to 
clarify the issues if we survey the main 
points of these four doctrines and make 
an appraisal of their claims. 

Generally speaking, the four main 
doctrines current among those con- 
cerned with judging the propriety of 
language usage are: (1) the doctrine 
of rules; (2) the doctrine of general 
usage; (3) the doctrine of appropriate 
usage; (4) the doctrine of the linguistic 
norm. Rarely do those interested in 
language adhere consistently to any one 
of these doctrines. Instead there is the 
usual divergence between theory and 
practice; some linguists profess one 
doctrine and practice another. Also 
there is the usual eclectic compromise. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to make 
roughly approximate groupings of 
schools of opinion according to the de- 
grees of emphasis given to these vari- 
ous doctrines. 


The Doctrine of Rules 


From the point of view of the mod- 
ern school of linguistics the doctrine of 
rules is, or at least should be, moribund. 
But even a cursory glance at handbooks 
and grammars of recent date reveals 
what a tenacious hold it has on life. 
And even when the doctrine is dis- 
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claimed in theory, we find grammarians 
following it in spirit and practice. For 
example, in the preface to R. W. 
Pence’s A Grammar of Present-Day 
English, we find the following state- 
ment: “Grammar is not a set of rules 
thought up by and imposed by some 
invisible godlike creature.’”* Yet the 
text itself consists of a set of prescrip- 
tions in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century grammarians and having the 
effect if not the form of the old rules. 
Here is an example: 


. . inasmuch as an interrogative pro- 
noun normally introduces a clause and 
so may not have the position that a noun 
of like function would have, the function 
of an interrogative pronoun may be easily 
mistaken. Care needs to be exercised to 
meet the demands of subjective comple- 
ments of finite verbs and of infinitives. 
But especial care needs to be taken that 
the proper objective form is used when an 
interrogative pronoun coming first func- 
tions as the object of a preposition that 
is delayed. 


1. Subjective complement 
Whom do you mean? [Whom is the 
object of do mean.] 


. Object of a preposition 
Whom were you with last night? 
[Whom is the object of the preposi- 
tion with. Not: Who were you with 
last night ?]5 


In a note some concession is made to 
the demands of spoken discourse: 
“Who are you looking for? [Accepted 
by some in spoken discourse.]” But in 
the same note we find this comment: 
“This use of the nominative in informal 
spoken discourse is regarded by a few 
as acceptable, although the fastidious 
person will probably look upon it as 
sloppy speech.” It is noteworthy that 
the text in which this judgment is to be 


“New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947, p. v. 
* Ibid., pp. 204-205. 
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found reached its seventh printing in 
1953. Yet the sentence Who are you 
looking for is listed as Accepted in the 
Leonard survey printed in 1932. 

It would be possible, of course, to 
multiply examples of the continuing 
hold that the doctrine of rules still has 
on a large proportion of present day 
students of language, but it is more to 
the point to examine the reasons for 
this hold. Probably the most important 
reason is that the doctrine has behind 
it the weight of over a century and a 
half of almost ‘undisputed dominance. . 
This is the result of two main sources 
of authority: the assumed correspond- 
ence of the rules of grammar with 
basic principles of reason and the sup- 
posed correspondence of the rules with 
the usage of the best writers. Some 
grammarians have assumed that reason 
has the prior claim and determines us- 
age; others have placed usage first and 
have claimed that rules are inductively 
derived from the best usage. The eight- 
eenth century grammarian William 
Ward gives typical expression to the 
view of the first group: 

Use and Custom are considered as the 

only Rules by which to judge of what is 

right or wrong in Process. But is the 

Custom which is observed in the Appli- 

cation of any Language the Effect of 

Chance? Is not such a Custom a con- 

sistent Platt of communicating the Con- 

ceptions and rational discursive Opera- 
tions of one Man to another? And who 
will maintain, that this is, or can be, the 

Effect of unmeaning Accident? If then 

it be not so, it must be the Effect of the 

Reason of Man, adjusting certain means 

to a certain End: And it is the Business 

of Speculative or Rational Grammar to 
explain the Nature of the Means, and to 
show how they are applied to accomplish 
the End proposed. If this can be done 
with sufficient Evidence, the most simple 
of the Elements of Logic will become 
familiar to those who engage in a Course 
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of Grammar, and Reason will go Hand 
in Hand with Practice.® 


‘Ward’s linking of grammar and logic 
was a common eighteenth century prac- 
tice and carried over into the nineteenth 
century, receiving the approval of even 
such a great philosopher as John Stuart 
Mill. Mill says that “the principles and 
rules of grammar are the means by 
which forms of language are made to 
correspond with the universal forms of 
thought.”’ The weakness of this thesis 
was, of course, evident to the language 
experts of. Mill’s own time. Henry 
Sweet and A. H. Sayce brought to bear 
their great knowledge of comparative 
philology to show how little actual cor- 
respondence there is between logic and 
grammar, and modern linguists and 
semanticists have agreed with them. 
Probably the most judicious summation 
of the problem is that of Otto Jesper- 
sen: 

Most linguists are against any attempt to 
apply a logical standard to language. 
Language, they say, is psychology, not 
logic; or “language is neither logical nor 
illogical, but a-logical.” That is to say, 
language has nothing to do with logic. 
To many philologists the very word, 
logic, is like a red rag to a bull... . It 
would be surprising however if language 
which serves to express thoughts should 
be quite independent of the laws of cor- 
rect thinking.® 


As Jespersen demonstrates, however, 
what often has pretended to be logic is 
no more than Latin grammar disguised, 
and arguments declaring the corre- 


* William Ward, English Grammar (1765). 


Quoted by C. C. Fries, The Teaching of English 
(Ann Arbor: The George Wahr Publishing 
Co., 1949), p. 13. 
"See I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teach- 
ing (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1938), 
280 


p. 280. 
* Mankind, Nation and the Individual (Lon- 
don: Geo, Allen, 1946), p. 114. 


spondence of grammar with logic have 


‘often been little more than the forcing 


of English into Latin syntactical pat- 
terns. For example, the rule that the 
predicative must stand in the same case 
as the subject is not, as has been 
claimed, an incontrovertible law of 
thought but merely a rule of Latin 
grammar. Many languages of different 
types violate this so-called incontrovert- 
ible law. 

The authority that the rules have de- 
rived from deductive logic has never 
been equal to the support given them 
by the belief that rules are inductively 
derived from examination of the best 
usage. George Campbell’s dictum that 
reputable, national, and present usage 
determines correctness has been cited 
with approval from the days of Lindley 
Murray, probably the most popular of 
eighteenth century grammarians, to the 
present day. Many writers on language 
have, in fact, cited Campbell’s doctrine 
as liberalizing in effect, but it is difficult 
to see how such a belief can be ac- 
cepted. Campbell so restricted the field 
of acceptable usage that the doctrine of 
rules lost little of the force it had held 
in the writings of such prescriptive 
grammarians as Bishop Lowth and 
William Ward. Lowth had, of course, 
declared the independence of grammar 
from the usage of even the best writers, 
whereas Campbell paid lip service to the 
doctrine of usage. But in practice 
Campbell, as S. A. Leonard has shown, 
repudiated the very theory he had set 
up as a guide. We can see what the 
doctrine of usage actually became when 
we examine the following statement 
from a latter day follower of Camp- 
bell: 

By good usage is meant the usage 


generally observed in the writings of the 
best English authors and in the speech 
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of well-educated people. Dictionaries, 

grammars, and books on rhetoric and 

composition record this usage, on the 

basis of wide observation and study.® 
This definition follows a pattern dating 
from the eighteenth century and re- 
peated in scores of nineteenth century 
handbooks and grammars. The doc- 
trine of usage in the hands of the gram- 
marians has been practically identical 
with the doctrine of rules. 


The Doctrine of Generai Usage 


Joseph Priestley, the eighteenth cen- 
tury scientist and grammarian, was 
probably the first writer in English to 
show -a consistent regard for the doc- 
trine of general usage. But his views 
were neglected, and it was not until the 


rise of scientific linguistics in the late’ 


nineteenth century that the doctrine be- 
gan to make headway against the doc- 
trine of rules. Among the pioneers were 
W. D. Whitney, Fitzedward Hall, and 
Alexander Bain. The first full-fledged 
popular exposition and exemplification 
of the doctrine, J. Lesslie Hall’s Eng- 
lish Usage (1917), was not published 
until well into the twentieth century. In 
contrast with most of his predecessors, 
who only paid lip service to the doc- 
trine of usage, Hall is consistent and 
documents his opinion with particular 
examples. In his article, “Who for 
Whom,” for instance, Hall cites the 
opinions of contemporary liberal gram- 
marians in favor of who as the objec- 
tive form in questions, and he gives a 
number of examples from usage, citing 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Defoe, Kings- 
ley, and Froude, as well as less well- 
known writers. 

Comprehensive as it is, Hall’s work 
is limited primarily to an examination 


*°Edwin C. Woolley, Handbook of Composi- 
tion, Revised Edition (Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1920), p. 1. 
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of written documents, and it was not 
until Leonard’s Current English Usage 
that there was a systematic survey of 
spoken usage to support Hall’s findings. 
Strictly: speaking, the Leonard report 
is not a survey of the facts of English 
usage but of opinion about the relative 
standing of various debatable items. 
The guiding principle of the survey is 
indicated succinctly in the statement 
that “allowable usage is based on the 
actual practice of cultivated people 
rather than on rules of syntax or 
logic.” In keeping with this principle, 
Leonard submitted a number of items 
of debatable usage to a jury consisting 
of linguistic specialists, editors, authors, 
business men, and teachers of English 
and speech. These judges were to de- 
cide the standing of the items accord- 
ing to what they thought the actual 
usage to be. Four levels of acceptability 
were indicated: “literary English,” 
“standard, cultivated, colloquial Eng- 
lish,” “trade or technical English,” and 
“naif, popular, or uncultivated Eng- 
lish.” The findings of the report pro- 
vided evidence to demonstrate the dis- 
crepancy between actual usage and the 
rules of the common school grammar. 
Among the items indicated as estab- 
lished, or acceptable on the cultivated 
colloquial level by more than seventy- 
five percent of the judges, were it is me, 
who are you looking for, I feel badly, 
and many other locutions that had long 
been proscribed by the handbooks and 
grammars. 

The Leonard report was not a sur- 
vey of “general” usage but of “culti- 
vated” usage. It is not until the re- 
search studies of C. C. Fries that we 
find a truly inclusive and adequately 


Sterling Andrus Leonard, Current English 
Usage (Chicago: The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932), p. 95. 
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documented study of general usage. 
Eschewing the guidance of the gram- 
mars and even of polls of “educated” 
usage, Fries stated that “it is probably 
much more sound to decide that the 
spontaneous usage of that large group 
who are carrying on the affairs of Eng- 
lish speaking people is the usage to be 
observed and to set the standard.”™ To 
provide evidence of actual usage, Fries 
has used letters and transcripts of tele- 
phone conversations, Like other mod- 
ern advocates of the doctrine of usage, 
Fries has not held to the theory that the 
standard of general usage should apply 
in all language situations. In concession 
to the demands of effective communica- 
tion and to the practical problems of 
the teacher in the classroom he has 
given assent to the doctrine of appropri- 
ateness. The problem of the teacher, 
according to Fries, is to develop in the 
student the habits that will enable him 
to use freely the language appropriate 
to his ideas, the occasion of their ex- 
pression, and the needs of his hearers. 
To bring about this end, the teacher 
needs to become sensitive to the differ- 
ent levels and functional varieties of 
usage and to develop a program of 
study designed to meet the particular 
needs of each class. Although the 
teacher must take into account the pre- 
vailing demand that he equip his pupils 
with the language habits that have at- 
tained the most social acceptability, he 
needs to develop also an intelligently 
liberal attitude toward the particular 
language habits of any group of stu- 
dents. 


The Doctrine of Appropriateness 


In its essentials the doctrine of ap- 
propriateness has not changed since the 
full exposition by George Philip Krapp 
in his Modern English (1909). Krapp 
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introduces his exposition by making a 
distinction between “good” English and 
“conventional” or “standard” English. 
Good English, according to Krapp, is 
any language which “hits the mark.” 
Since the purpose of language is the 
satisfactory communication of thought 
and feeling, any language which satis- 
factorily performs this function is good 
English. Standard English is that usage 
which is recognized and accepted as 
customary in any particular community. 
Such locutions as he don’t or these kind 
of people or I will may be standard in 
one community and not standard in 
another. Custom is the only relevant 
determinant of the standard, Krapp’s 
relativism is evident in the following 
statement: 
What is defended as customary use by a 
community, or even by a single speaker, 
to carry the matter to its final analysis, 
is standard, or conventional, or “right,” 
or “correct,” in that community or for 
that speaker.1? 
In analyzing the concept of “good” 
English, Krapp arrives at the doctrine 
of appropriateness. He describes three 
tendencies in English speech—“popular 
English,” “colloquial English,” and 
“formal or literary English’—and de- 
clares that each of these has its appro- 
priate uses. They are three kinds of 
arrows by which the speaker attempts 
to hit the mark of good English. 
Whether the speaker hits the mark or 
not depends upon his skill and upon his 
acumen in sizing up the particular 
speech situation: 

. the degree of colloquialism which 
one permits, in one’s self or in others 
depends on the subject of conversation, 
on the intimacy of the acquaintanceship 
of the persons speaking, and in general 
on all the attendant circumstances ... 
language which may be adequately ex- 
pressive, and therefore good, under one 
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set of circumstances, under a different 
set of circumstances becomes inadequately 
expressive, because it says more or less 
than the speaker intended, and so be- 
comes bad English. One learns thus the 
lesson of complete relativity of the value 
of language, that there is no such thing 
as an absolute English, but that language 
is valuable only as it effects the purpose 
one wishes to attain, that what is good 
at one time may be bad at another, and 
what is bad at one time may be good at 
another.44 


This doctrine has been somewhat 
qualified by some of its recent expo- 
nents, particularly by Pooley and Per- 
rin, but it has not been changed in its 
essentials. And it is still subject to the 
same sort of objection that J. Lesslie 
Hall made to Krapp’s statement of it. 
Hall pointed out that Krapp’s concep- 
tion of “good” English was unprece- 
dented and varied from the commonly 
accepted meaning of the term. He also 
deprecated Krapp’s advocacy of “a sort 
of isolated, neighborhood English” and 
declared that the consistent carrying out 
of Krapp’s ideas would mean the de- 
cline of a general and reputable usage 
for which students of language had 
been struggling. Consistent application 
of the doctrine of appropriateness 
would mean that every newcomer to a 
community would need to learn a new 
set of speech habits and that every trav- 
eler would need to be sensitive to in- 
numerable local dialects and to cater to 
the personal language habits of his list- 
eners. This would finally result in the 
decline of a general standard of culti- 
vated speech understood everywhere 
and acceptable everywhere. In answer 
to Hall’s objections Krapp might very 
well have repeated what he had said in 
Modern English: that the completely 
consistent adherence to the idea of gen- 
eral usage would mean finally a fixed 
language inadmissive of improvement 

* Tbid., pp. 327, 329-30. 
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and that the interplay of standard Eng- 
lish and good English makes for a lan- 
guage constantly improving in expres- 
siveness and effectiveness of communi- 
cation. 


The Doctrine of the Linguistic Norm 


Under the heading of the linguistic 
norm may be grouped those concepts 
which emphasize that language is above 
all responsible to an expressive ideal. 
Some advocates of the normative ap- 
proach hold that language should not 
be subservient to usage and should 
be judged by consciously derived cri- 
teria. 1. A. Richards, for instance, has 
characterized the doctrine of usage as 
“the most pernicious influence in cur- 
rent English teaching.”* In attacking 
the doctrine of usage, Richards does 
not recommend a return to the doctrine 
of rules and of what he calls the illegit- 
imate application of logic and philoso- 
phy to language. Instead he recom- 
mends a self-critical reflection about 
the conduct of thought in language. 
Richards’ evaluation of modern linguis- 
tic theories and his own program are 
explicitly stated in his latest book: 


There are vast areas of so-called “purely 
descriptive” linguistics which are a grim 
danger at present to the conduct of 
language, to education, to standards of 
intelligence, to the reserves in theory and 
in sensibility of the mental tester... . The 
appeal to mere usage: “If it’s widely in 
use, it’s O.K.,” is a case in point. Every 
useful feature of language was not in use 
once upon a time. Every degradation of 
language too starts somewhere. Behind 
usage is the question of efficiency. Ineffi- 
cient language features are not O.K., 
however widespread their use. Of course, 
to the linguistic botanist it is important 
to preserve al! varieties until they have 
been collected and described. But that is 
not the point of view of the over-all study 
of language, its services and its powers. 


“ Op. cit., p. 174. 
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That over-all view is, I am insisting, 
inescapably NORMATIVE. It is con- 
cerned (as every speaker and every lis- 
tener is always concerned) with the 
maintenance and improvement of the use 
of language.15 


As instances of degradation in language 
Richards cites the current practice of 
using uninterested and disinterested and 
imply and infer as synonyms. In each 
instance the confusion has brought 
about a loss in precision without a cor- 
responding gain. 

Not all adherents to the concept of 
a linguistic norm have held as strongly 
as Richards to the principle of consci- 
ously critical evaluation of language. 
Instead such linguistic scholars as Otto 
Jespersen and Edward Sapir have held 
that linguistic efficiency is often the re- 
sult of the spontaneous and intuitive 
expression of the folk. Probably the 
best known statement of the belief that 
language tends constantly toward a 
norm of maximum expressiveness with 
least effort is Otto Jespersen’s theory 
of energetics, most recently restated in 
his Efficiency in Linguistic Change 
(1941).*° According to Jespersen’s the- 
ory, linguistic changes involve a con- 
stant interplay of opposing demands, 
one by the individual seeking ease of 
expression and the other of a social 
character calling for distinctness of 
communication. The first tendency is 
subversive of traditional forms of ex- 
pression; the second is conservative 
and tends to keep alive the traditional 
norm, The interaction between these 
two demands brings about language 
changes designed to conserve the en- 
ergy of the speaker and at the same 
time to retain the power of exact com- 
munication. 

* Speculative Instruments (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 123-124. 


* Copenhaven: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1941, pp. 
15-16. 
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Edward Sapir’s Language contains a 
discussion of the expression Who did 
you see that may serve to illustrate Jes- 
persen’s theory.”’ Sapir declares that the 
syntax of “whom” in whom did you 
see is logically and historically sound 
but psychologically shaky. The con- 
struction is kept alive by social snobbery 
but will eventually succumb to the pres- 
sure put on it by the uncontrolled 
speech of the folk. Meanwhile, users of 
whom are torn between an unconscious 
desire to say who and a fear of social 
penalty. The correctness of whom is 
fundamentally false and within a couple 
of hundred years the ““whom” will prob- 
ably be as delightfully archaic as the 
Elizabethan “his” or “its.” In his 
analysis, Sapir cites four reasons for 
the linguistic shakiness of whom. First, 
who is becoming invariable because of 
its linguistic similarity to such invaria- 
ble forms as the interrogative and rela- 
tive pronouns, which, what, and that 
and the interrogative adverbs where, 
when, and how. Second, interrogative 
pronouns normally play an emphatic 
part in the sentence, and emphatic ele- 
ments are typically invariable. The 
third powerful reason for the inter- 
rogative use of who rather than whom 
is its position in the sentence. Normal 
word order in English. places the sub- 
ject at the beginning of the sentence, 
before the verb. And the word in 
the subject position normally takes 
the subjective form. A fourth diff- 
culty in whom did you see is that 
the m sound slows down the move- 
ment of the sentence and calls for 
a deliberate mental and physical effort 
at odds with the spontaneous speech 
situations in which the expression is 
normally used. For these reasons then 
whom is on psychologically shaky 


™ New York: Harcourt Brace, 1921, pp. 156- 
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grounds and will eventually be replaced 
by the more natural and expressive who. 
As another instance of the prevalence 
of psychology over logic in language 
usage we may cite the rule about the 
placement of adverbial modifiers. The 
latest version of Woolley’s handbook 
still carries the following precept and 
example: “Place such adverbs as only, 
merely, just, almost, ever, hardly, 
scarcely, quite, nearly next to the words 
they modify. CoLLogutat: J only want 
three. BETTER: I want only three; [or] 
I want three only.’’** It may be that the 
constructions labeled BETTER are more 
logically sound, but rhetorically and 
psychologically they may not be as ef- 
fective as the CoLLOQUIAL version. The 
intention of the speaker may be to em- 
phasize the reasonableness of his re- 
quest, not the request itself or the exact 
amount being requested. If such is his 
intention, the sooner he introduces the 
idea of reasonableness into his expres- 
sion the truer he is to his actual mean- 
ing and the more likely he is to get a 
favorable response. The placement of a 
modifier depends therefore not on an 
invariable rule of logic or grammar but 
on the speaker’s full meaning. It is this 
insistence on precision and fullness of 
meaning which gives force to the doc- 
trine of the linguistic norm, In its ex- 


* College Handbook of Composition (Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1951), p. 89. 


pressive aims it is similar to the doc- 
trine of appropriateness, but whereas 
the doctrine of appropriateness empha- 
sizes the social situation, particularly 
the effect on an audience, the doctrine 
of the linguistic norm holds in balance ' 
the intention of the speaker, the nature 
of the language itself, and the probable 
effect on the audience. 

Because of its over-all point of view 
the doctrine of the linguistic norm is 
probably the best vantage ground for 
the teacher. It provides criteria by 
which to evaluate both the conservative 
and the liberalizing forces in language. 
It does not, to be sure, provide the 
sense of psychological security’ and so- 
cial approval so long associated with 
the doctrine of rules. But submission to 
dogmatic authority merely out of a de- 
sire to gain security hardly seems a 
constructive attitude. Nor does it seem 
desirable to compromise personal con- 
viction in the way so often demanded by 
consistent adherence to either the doc- 
trine of general usage or the doctrine 
of appropriateness. The most suitable 
philosophy of language for the teacher 
would seem to be one calling for a dis- 
interested and yet constantly critical 
evaluation of language as a means to 
maximum expression. And this is the 
point of view of the doctrine of the 
linguistic norm. 


A Project For Your Classes 


For thirty dollars, one of your classes can send to a foreign school “An Amer- 
ican Bookshelf,” consisting of ninety-nine paperbound books of high quality. 
Representative titles include Red Badge of Courage, Moby Dick, 1984, Tom 
Sawyer, Walden, Robert Frost's Poems, Art of Teaching, Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, The Lincoln Reader, The Lonely Crowd, The Oregon Trail, Crusade in 
Europe, and Only Yesterday..For details write to Care, 660 First Avenue, New 


York 16. 


Literature For Adolescents 
—Pap or Protein? 
Frank G. Jennings 


The publication of books for adolescents is a phenomenon of the 
last two or three decades. What is the general quality of these 
junior books that now occupy an important place in high school 
libraries? The author, condemning the “over-innocuous” quality of 
teen-age fiction, offers a highly negative answer to this question. 
Mr. Jennings, formerly a reading specialist in the junior high 
school at Bloomfield, New Jersey, is now on the faculty at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. His article, “That Johnny May 
Read,” Saturday Review, February 4, 1956, attracted wide atten- 


tion. 


i STUFF of adolescent literature, 
for the most part, is mealy-mouthed, 
gutless, and pointless. “The standard 
thing in contemporary ‘juveniles’ is a 
formula which anybody can apply; all 
that is required is—well, its application. 
... The general slovenliness with which 
this mass of ‘reading matter is written 
and printed increases even faster than 
the appalling rate of production; and 
nine-tenths of it is saturated with dic- 
tion and grammar of exactly the sort 
that drives college teachers distracted 
by its obstinate persistence in under- 
graduate writing.” That last groaning 
clause is a give-away. No, this is not 
an indictment of the current crop of 
writers for the teen-ager. These re- 
marks appeared twenty-seven years 
ago in the long dead Bookman. A Mr. 
Wilson Follett was viewing, with 
alarm, trepidation, and profound mal- 
aise, the consequences of The Rover 
Boys, The Outdoor Chums, The Put- 
nam Hall Cadets, et al., ad nauseum, 
upon the minds and morals of those 


children who later matured through the 
Great Depression and survived the 
Greatest War, second phase. 

It is always open season on the scrib- 
blers of juveniles. The literary almanacs 
for more than a hundred years have 
posted critical bounty upon these “var- 
mints.” The Penny Dreadfuls sent rip- 
ples of disgust down literary spines 
with as much vehemence as do the 
horror comics today. Horatio Alger left 
a cloying favor on reluctant moral taste 
buds—but not for all, and not quite. 
For Mr. Follett pointed out that what- 
ever its shortcomings, and they were 
admittedly many, Alger’s tale “had at 
least the solid merit of being adventur- 
ous. Its triumph, however little ‘true-to- 
life,’ was a triumph over enemies that 
are powerful, disastrous and real, in life 
as well as in fiction, There was, in fine, 
something at stake worth writing 
about.” ’Twas ever thus. The current 
crop of pap is pap-veritable, but the 
tomes of our youth, whatever their ad- 
mitted shortcomings, were—well, they 
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did give us something solid to hang 
onto. In talking over the ancient Follett 
article with a friend, who is a brilliant, 
sensitive, and successful teacher, I was 
told that I missed Follett’s error. “Ad- 
mitting all of their shortcomings, The 
Rover Boys,” he said, “and all the rest 
gave you and me a solid grounding in 
values that makes us—etc.” Yes, the 
readers of The Rover Boys have gone 
into the world, died on some of its 
battle fields, grown old enough to have 
teen-age children themselves, and have 
even learned to vote the cautious slate. 


The Book World of Youth 


Is this what the harvest of our criti- 
cism must come to? Must we cluck with 
precocious senility over the literary 
food of our young, the while we meas- 
ure it against the memory-enriched 
fare of our own forgotten youth? I 
think not, though it is a caution to be 
observed. For one fact stands out even 
in the mistreated evidence I have so far 
offered; we do a cleaner, clearer job of 
writing than was done for us. Most 
current teen-age fiction, whatever its 
other many shortcomings, has a famili- 
arity, an easy control over the mechan- 
ics, at least, of our language that was 
hard to come by a generation ago. For 
this our writers deserve a cool place in 
hell—but for the rest, for content, for 
style, for thought, for consequential 
plot, for the quality of character devel- 
opment—how fares the book world of 
youth ? 

The writers for children of all ages 
talk down to or at but seldom with 
their audiences, but this is an antique 
failing. If there are other excellences, 
this can be forgiven. But only up to a 
point. It is a very ticklish business, 
this writing for the young and those 
who try, however small their success, 
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at least merit our approbation. It is 
true, as some cynics observe, that “kids 
will read almost anything.” It is equally 
true that they won’t try very hard to 
read anything. This is especially so for 
the TV and comic book incubated little 
minds—they are, in David Reisman’s 
excellent and dangerous phrase, the 
most passive of our consumers. Yet this 
is really an indictment*cliché. The mass 
media are not the cause although they 
may be the contributing factor—if the 
laity are not looking, I’d like to hint 
that we start the erosion in the schools. 
Take a look at the primers—set aside 
for a moment the peculiar problems 
they are designed to cope with—con- 
sider the content of any one of them; 
consider the diction, too. Is it any won- 
der that a six-year-old laughed him- 
self to sleep over “Look, Jack, look. See 
the ball. See Jane with the ball. . . ete.” 
He called it a silly book. He was right. 
Is it really necessary, even considering 
the attendant problems, to insult the 
child’s intelligence at the very begin- 
ning of his reading experience? Is it 
required of us that we make of this in- 
sult a continuing ritual throughout the 
whole of the school career? 

I am not moved or impressed by the 
responses that are so easily elicited from 
children that “This is a good book,” 
“We really like this one,” etc. This is 
the result of a cheap-jack selling job 
that any adult can put over. “Take his 
money my son, praising Allah, the kid 
was ordained to be sold.” The teacher 
in the classroom can make a strong 
magic. She can make a very dull story 
come alive. She can generate out of her 
great love for children an atmosphere 
of excited reality far beyond the scope 
of the paltry material with which she 
deals. For this, may she be blessed with 
tiny prayers. 
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It may be asking far too much that 
we take literally all of our own pious 
talk about respecting the child’s intelli- 
gence, of meeting him “where he is,” 
of dealing fairly with what he finds im- 
portant. But just because, at the begin- 
ning of reading, he must use a vocab- 
ulary that is almost devoid of the 
sophistication that his spoken language 
possesses, is it really fair to him and to 
what he might become to treat him like 
the baby he has long since ceased to be? 
I am tempted to accept the trap that 
Follett has wound up. The ancient mor- 
alistic primers with their thick crusts 
of adult wisdom had at least the virtue 
of taking the child seriously, if not 
lovingly. The need of all children is to 
be taken seriously. But throughout the 
pages of far too many of the textbooks, 
still in use and still being written, is the 
attitude that ideas of any consequence 
must be pre-digested, their toughness 
broken down before they are palatable 
to the young. The consequences do not 
appear to be very terrible in the early 
years, but by the sixth grade, the fore- 
closures begin, “The social studies book 
is boring.” “The English reader has a 
couple of good stories but most of them 
are boring.” “Gee, science is real stu- 
pid.” “The math problems are crazy. 
If I wanted to know how old someone 
was, I’d ask them.” 

Of course these comments are not 
general ; if they were perhaps something 
would have been done a long time ago. 
But such comments provide indexes of 
the depth and gravity of the situation. 
The surest source of boredom, the most 
certain path to the perdition of distaste 
in reading, is the classroom book. And 
if the child gets no help at home, which 
is probable, if the library doesn’t happen 
to him, as it doesn’t to most children, he 
will begin to look forward to the end of 
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schooling as a release from the tyranny 
of the printed page. Fortunately there 
is a knight in rusty armour waiting in 
the wings on a phony horse—or maybe 
he is a clown or a tout. At any rate, 
he is the author of books avowedly di- 
rected to the kids. He is the grandson 
of Alger, the child of the Rover Boys, 
a cousin, twice removed, of Jack Lon- 
don, and he loves animals. And yet 
while we must be thankful for small 
favors, it is about time that we became 
a little unreasonable. 

Ever since the writing of “juveniles” 
has become a commonplace practice 
among the writing fraternity, there has 
been a tendency to accept the product 
with only the most superficial of criti- 
cism. It will hardly be news to anyone 
who has managed to keep up with the 
general output to learn that much of it 
is really third-rate, that little of what is 
written for the children is one whit 
better than what gets into the classroom 
reader. The complaint of Follett still 
haunts us. And, though we have mirac- 
ulously escaped some of the dire con- 
sequences that he predicted, the facts of 
the case are still unpalatable. If we re- 
spect the child as much as we claim to, 
and even this is to be questioned in 
some quarters and in some practice, 
then we as teachers should assume a far 
more active role than we have as critics 
of contemporary writing for children. 


_ The need for a creative, constructive 


criticism is nowhere so apparent as in 
the field of books for the teen-ager. It 
is not necessary to quote title and 
author; they can be filled in by any 
teacher or librarian who has even 
flipped the pages. 


Types of Juvenile Fiction 


Consider first of all the “career 
book,” designed to fill a “felt need.” 


‘ 
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Now granting the use of the book as an 
excellent vehicle with which to intro- 
duce the young person to the world of 
work and ideas, is it really enough to 
hang upon the very bare bones of a vo- 
cational guidance outline the stringy, 
dehydrated flesh of a story that would 
be shunned by the soap operas? Can we 
afford to abide the parading of two- 
dimensional cut-outs, masquerading as 
characters in the “story.” Can we suffer 
the children to be exposed to a shill- 
game plot where everything happens as 
it never really does? Is it really per- 
missible that an occupation or a profes- 
sion be portrayed in a tinsel fashion 
that Hollywood, in its palmiest days, 
would have avoided? What is the pur- 
pose for which these books are written 
anyway ? If it is essentially to introduce 
the young people to the way of the 
world in this particular enterprise, can- 
not we at least have believable charac- 
ters, suffering through events to knowl- 
edge and control? Is there a place, 
really, for this kind of make-believe at 
all? Can’t we do better with some hon- 
est reporting, some simple straightfor- 
ward biographical writing about people 
who do work, who have gained success 
or skill or both? The career book at its 
best is a patent phony; at its worst it 
is an incontestable bore. 

There is an old chestnut in the trade 
that you can’t go wrong with an “ani- 
mal story.’’ Give a boy or girl a horse or 
dog to love, put the dear, brave creature 
through some agonizing situations, and 
you have it made for half a dozen vol- 
umes. The prototypes are Black Beauty 
and Buck and White Fang—-how far 
wrong can you go? Just look at the 
record of achievement and descent. It 
is true enough that the boy or girl in 
the “animal book stage” doesn’t ask for 
very much, This is hardly reason to 
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give them so little. There are tastes to 
be developed here and discriminations 
to be sharpened. Here, too, is where the 
values that are basic to our way of life 
are to be spelled out with less equivoca- 
tion than they ever can be again. But 
they need defense, not mere declaration. 
Honesty, loyalty, truth-seeking, respon- 
sibility, fortitude, and all the host of 
vibrant values need to be set forth with - 
more royalty, more sovereignty. They 
are not “things” that just happen to 
“good” people. It is their acquisition 
that makes goodness. And they do not 
come as easily, as cheaply, as the pro- 
fessional lovers of our four-footed 
friends say they do. How can a young- 
ster really evaluate character, the per- 
sonality of a human being in a human 
situation, if he has learned to expect 
that the source of values is a kind of 
cosmic slot-machine guarded by the 
Houyhnhnms. 

A very strong second to the animal 
book is the “mystery.” These usually 
run in packs, in exhausting series with 
one common central character, boy or 
girl, of indefatigable resource, good 
and kind to a fault, who faces bank 
robbers, kidnappers, assorted thieves, 
and agents of dark unnamed powers. 
The formula is worked up with cookie- 
cutter precision—once—and ever after 
used with the creative skill of an an- 
tique mimeograph machine. (That boys 
and girls do read these things is evi- 
dence incontrovertible that they do want 
to read and like to read well enough to 
put up with the most fantastic ob- 
stacles. ) 

Then there is the “love story.” With 
the support of most of the human sci- 


ences, with the treasure house of our 


literary heritage, with the record of 
magical achievement in every language, 
from every place and time, with all of 
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this and the songs of all young lovers, 
we deal up confections of the No-Cal 
stamp. But perhaps teen-agers in love 
are really as dreadful and as frighten- 
ing and as “disgusting” as some 
teachers seem to think; perhaps we 
need these writers to help us pull the 
fangs of love. Sex never rears its curly 
head in these antiseptic volumes. Body 
chemistry is suspended, and personality 
friction is lubricated out of existence 
with the sweet syrup of ersatz “teen- 
talk” of dates and dances, and faint- 
hearted misunderstandings—between 
father and son, mother and daughter, 
or the other possible combinations of 
confusion. And all of this happens only 
to the clean-limbed, the well-bred, the 
comfortably-housed-and-clothed middle 
class miss and boyfriend. 


Over-Protection in Junior Books 


Certainly, it is one of America’s great 
virtues that it really strives toward a 
classless society, and sometimes even 
acts as if it were one. There is plenty 
of evidence from the social psycholo- 
gists that we all like to think, in certain 
circumstances, that we are members of 
the great monolithic middle class. 
Teachers, by profession, are card-carry- 
ing members of the middle class. It is 
true that the middle class virtues are the 
ones to be defended. They are unques- 
tionably the most viable, the most so- 
cially effective, and ultimately the most 
democratic of all virtues. But they can- 
not be merely paraded; they must be 
sold, sold upon the basis, not of the 
hucksters’ cant, but upon the sound ar- 
gument of practice. Teen-age love is 
the testing ground and the trying-time. 
Everyone gets hurt a little bit, but 
clarifying failure is always present. 
Here is where we really begin to learn 
to live with others and with ourselves. 


Here is where all of the other things 
that we have been beginning to learn 
slowly begin to shape up, to fit into 
place, to gather collective meanings— 
here is where life adventure begins to 
present itself at a closer horizon. But it 
is dangerous and frightening—so—the 
boys will line up at one wall, the music 
will begin to wail, a few girls will 
gather and titter and—sugar-plums, 
sweetpeas, and blue-suede shoes. .. . 

There are other categories on which 
this complaint can be fixed; the adven- 
ture story, the rewritten, i.e., emascu- 
lated classic, the disemboweled myth 
and folk tale, the quasi-historical novel, 
the “simplified” biography. All of them 
may be labors of love. None of them 
betrays even a modicum of respect for 
the intelligence of the young people. 
They want more than this. They de- 
serve better and they get better writing 
on their own. There is, as any teacher 
knows or can find out, a veritable “un- 
derground library” that exists in most 
secondary schools. These are the books 
that are circulated, without benefit of 
adult sanction; in fact, they circulate in 
most instances specifically because of 
adult disapproval. They are the paper- 
covered reprints of contemporary hard- 
boiled fiction as well as quite a raft of 
really excellent adult fiction. There are 
always several titles that get the widest 
circulation precisely because when dis- 
covered they are the ones that elicit the 
loudest condemnation from the teach- 
ing staff. 


Here is an anomalous situation. 


Teachers claim, with considerable hon- 
esty, that they are dedicated to the 
proposition that the child develops into 
the thinking, reading, discriminating 
adult. When the teen-ager, especially, 
tries to taste the strong meat of a 
solidly-written book, the teacher is ter- 
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rified—of exactly what, it is hard to 
say: the censure of the parents; the fear 
of the administration; the criticism of 
some value-freezing community pres- 
sure group; or perhaps the teacher’s 
fear of his own competence in dealing 
with full-bodied human situations ? 

It is obvious, of course, that some of 
the reasons that bring the boys and 
girls to these books lie in crude, vulgar 
animal drives, but for all that, they are 
not illegitimate. Despite the initial 
“charge” that the readers may get out 
of specific references to certain facts 
and situations with which they already 
have at least a second-hand familiarity, 
they almost always become involved in 
the heart of the matter. In their reading 
they can go on to the richer, fuller- 
dimensioned aspects of plot and char- 
acter development. It is not being sug- 
gested that what they are reading here 
is by definition great literature or even 
good writing, although both are better 
represented than in the carefully culled 
material found on most school library 
shelves. Here are young people, trem- 
bling on the threshold of adulthood. 
They want to know what it is like to 
hope and fail, to suffer, to die, to love 
wastefully. They want to have spelled 
out some of the awful consequences 
of going against society’s grain. They 
want to dare greatly. They want to 
taste the fruits of values-in-action. The 
adolescent’s world is fraught with 
change; its charms “are wound up,” its 
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horizons are pulsing with expectancies 
and actualities. His most heartfelt cry 
is, as Sherwood Anderson warned us 
long ago, “I want to know why!” The 
pastel, gum-drop fiction that has been 
wrought for him avoids both question 
and answer. 

We might not be able to do very 
much very quickly about the over-in- 
nocuous quality of teen-age fiction. We 
need not break faith with the teen-ager 
by keeping him from the lifeline -of 
prose that is there for the taking. If 
we accept such a commitment we take 
upon ourselves a living burden. We will 
have to teach more fervently, more 
honestly, more prayerfully than many 
of us ever have. We may have to scuttle 
some of the shabbily genteel lesson 
plans we have built around the books 
that have been friendly to us. Some 
teachers may find that they will have 
to begin reading all over again. (Let 
us face the horrible fact that some of 
us stop creative reading as soon as we 
get beyond the campus.) It is not 
enough to subscribe to neatly titled text- 
book series that are labeled “Adven- 
tures in This or That.” The reading life 
is an adventurous life. It is open not 
only to the “bookish” ; in fact, in a cer- 
tain sense it is never open to them. The 
reading life is the source of much of 
the moral and intellectual and creative 
powers that insure the humanizing of 
man. Let us help the youngsters help 
themselves to it. 


Travel Next Summer 


Again next summer the National Council of Teachers of English, in coopera- 
tion with Study Abroad, Inc., will sponsor a series of European tours. Full de- 
tails will appear in the January issue of the Journal. 


Language as a Function of Doing 
Fred G. Walcott 


“Is this activity really a thing that people do in the world, or is it 
something that one experiences only in classrooms?” This is the 
criterion which the author would apply to all teaching of language. 
Mr. Walcott, co-author of the well-known Facts About Current 
English Usage, is professor of English and education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and for many years was chairman of the 
Department of English in the University High School. 


I SHOULD like to begin with a technical 
statement: Language ts a function of 
human affairs. The statement means 
simply that wherever people are en- 
gaged in any business, any common 
dealings, any projects or activities, they 
will think together and communicate. 
They will learn the words associated 
with the objects and the concepts of the 
operation, and they will use these words 
appropriately as they express their gen- 
erating ideas. Each person included 
within the operation will contribute 
words drawn from his past experiences, 
and other members of the group will 
learn these words in context and use 
them then and later. Together they will 
build and use a language. 

Let us say that an eight-year-old 
child goes fishing. In the conversation 
on the plans and the happenings, he 
will hear hundreds of words that are 
new, but precisely apropos of the ob- 
jects and activities of the project— 
words like bait, night-crawlers, mud- 
dlers, hellgrammites, spinning-reel, 
fiber-glass, plug, flat-fish, sinker, back- 
lash, riffiles, tag alder, anchor, rain- 
bows, German browns, large mouth, 
small mouth, outboard, oarlocks, min- 
now bucket, shiners, etc. When he re- 


turns from the trip, he will bring back 
hundreds of images of intense, absorb- 
ing experiences, each a part of a con- 
tinuous, well-ordered interval of living, 
and each built by natural practice into 
his verbal matrix, his expanding com- 
municative link with his fellow men. 
The new language, technically, will be 
a function of the fishing trip. 

Now the point I want to make as 
impressively as I can is that the new 
language had to be learned in that way 
—that is, in operations, in interrelation- 
ships with other people engaged in 
common human business, in doing 
things together in the world. The im- 
plication for teachers is tremendous: 
the business of the classroom must be 
operations, doing things together, with 
a full accompaniment of talk. English 
teachers are likely to be much con- 
cerned with the talk—with communica- 
tion, written, spoken, and printed—but 
they should never forget that the mo- 
ment talk is divorced from real bus- 
iness, it loses its very essence, its vivid 
colors fade, it degenerates to the level 
of mumbo-jumbo, it dulls and stultifies 
instead of stimulating the mind. 

Years ago I set myself a test for the 
appropriateness of the things going on 
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in my classroom; I said to myself: Is 
this activity really a thing that people do 
in the world, or is it something that one 
experiences only in classrooms? If it is 
the former, I concluded, then it is prob- 
ably worthwhile; if it is the latter, then 
I am probably wasting my time and the 
time of all my pupils. Apply this test to 
things like the writing of verb forms in 
blank spaces on a page, answering some 
meticulous person’s questions about a 
poem he has told you to read, bringing 
in ten sentences for tomorrow with 
introductory adverb clauses, each to be 
followed by a comma. Then apply it to 
such things as editing a classroom mag- 
azine, interviewing a country fiddler 
who may be sensitive and shy before 
his novel audience, producing a one-act 
play, writing and broadcasting a radio 
script, preparing to read a part for to- 
morrow in a Shakespeare play, visiting 
about a poem that someone has found 
and brought in, reading from a lectern 
a prepared speech to an audience that 
must be kept attentive. 


Promoting Live Activities 


It would make all the difference in 
the world if an English teacher were to 
set himself this test as he planned with 
his pupils for the activities of the year 
ahead. It would mean that his ingenuity 
would be applied to the promotion of 
live human activities—genuine opera- 
tions in which language functioned as a 
living, communicative counterpart. The 
perfection of the language, which is 
our primary responsibility as English 
teachers, would then be attached to a 
practical purpose, to the improvement 
of a basic human operation—to what 
John Dewey called “the better control 
of action.” 


To attempt to develop the reasoning 
powers, the powers of judgment, without 
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reference to the selection and arrange- 
ment of means in action, is the funda- 
mental fallacy in our present methods 
of dealing with this matter. As a result 
we present the child with arbitrary sym- 
bols. Symbols are a necessity in mental 
development, but they have their place as 
tools for economizing effort; presented by 
themselves they are a mass of meaningless 
and arbitrary ideas imposed from with- 
out.? 


Given this one fundamental condi- 
tion, language as a function of class- 
room operations, one may proceed syste- 
matically towards its improvement. A 
group of young people, let us say, are 
preparing to record a program for their 
pen-pals in France. The first transcrip- 
tion, when played back to them, reveals 
an unevenness of volume, with many 
obscure syllables and generally bad 
enunciation. Now the genuine problem 
emerges: Is it good enough? The con- 
versation will deal with reasoning ap- 
plied to this immediate perplexity: “It 
is harder to hear a foreign language 
than one’s own.” “I couldn’t hear what 
Loren was saying in English even.” 
“The machine makes quite a difference; 
in recording we must speak plainer than 
when we just talk to each other.” At 
this point the teacher will explain the 
muscular nature of speech—how one 
must use his lips, tongue, jaws athleti- 
cally and sometimes explosively. An 
oral drill, a tongue-twister, may be in- 
troduced for practice. An examination 
of the bad transcription again may re- 
veal consonant combinations that re- 
quire especial emphasis. After a con- 
siderable interval of such reflection and 
applied practice, another trial run may 
be attempted, followed by another criti- 
cal appraisal. Throughout the whole 


John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, Personal 
Growth Leaflets, No, 19 (Washington: The 
National Education Association), p, 23. 
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exercise, a live human purpose has 
dominated the efforts of the pupils: 
namely, to express themselves ade- 
quately to their pen-pals in France. All 
of the contriving, all of the drill, all of 
the trial runs have had this genuine 
human orientation; they attach to the 
kind of thing that people do in the 
world. 


Student Participation 


The human orientation, one quickly 
perceives, will transform the whole 
character of the classroom activities. It 
will devastate any established habits of 
routine; it will annihilate reliance on 
drill and busy work to keep pupils pas- 
sively preoccupied. It will infuse the 
class with energy and expansiveness, 
while the constant suggestion of new 
things to do and novel extensions of 
old activities into new ways will soon 
batter down the limitations of old 
courses of study and predetermined 
schedules. It will also strain the re- 
sources of any teacher who has assumed 
the exclusive managerial responsibility 
for the class; unless pupils are allowed 
to managé some of their own enter- 
prises, the teacher will stand as a road- 
block to their expansive energy. Two 
old concepts of the teacher’s role have 
now passed into hopeless obsolescence: 
one, that all the pupils must be doing 
the same thing at the same time; and, 
two, that the teacher alone must man- 
age everything. 

Let us see how these old concepts can 
be obviated. In the planning that occurs 
from time to time, there are sure to be 
several suggestions, not only of things 
to do, but also of ways and means. One 
group will want to select and produce a 
one-act play; one to edit a new number 
of the class periodical; another would 
prefer to read a unit of contemporary 


poetry ; stifl another to extend its knowl- 
edge of English grammar, Now, if all 
the pupils must settle on one thing, 
many—perhaps the majority—are go- 
ing to be disappointed, or at least they 
are going to have to wait. With a per- 
missive teacher, all or most of them 
can go to work on the immediate heart’s 
desire. To the first group the teacher 
will say, “I think a one-act play would 
be just fine. If you can make it good 
enough, we might get a date to give it 
before the whole school. Your first job 
will be to find the play. Look for one 
with the right cast for your group, and 
don’t forget that you will have to choose 
a director and committees to do the 
work. I will help you whenever you 
need me.” 

And the teacher will help. But in 
the meantime what have these pupils 
cut out for themselves to do? They must 
read plays and demonstrate to the rest 
of the group the advantages of the one 
desired. They must come to a decision 
on one of the many recommended. 
They must hold try-outs and read in- 
terpretively to impress the others favor- 
ably with their right to hold a place in 
the cast. It is possible that parts will 
have to be typed. Parts must be learned 
and practiced, Committees will be at 
work constructing scenery and acquir- 
ing properties. There will be endless 
conversations about the acting and the 
staging and the make-up. All of this 
will constitute active, functional prac- 
tice of the language arts. 

Meanwhile the other groups are also 
advancing upon their special problems 
and responsibilities, with the teacher 
helping generously here and there. The 
editorial committee may make a plea 
for more copy. Compliance will entail 
the writing of themes for all not wholly 
preoccupied with other pressing duties. 
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The writing in such a case will have a 
strong natural motivation, the selfsame 
purpose of the would-be author in the 
real world who writes to make a na- 
tional magazine. The preparation of 
acceptable copy will require careful re- 
vision, typing, and proofreading, with 
the writer self-prompted to ask advice 
and counsel. Learning language under 
these conditions will proceed exactly as 
it does with the boy on the fishing trip, 
as a lively function of the business at 
hand. It will touch every phase of the 
operation, from constructive personal 
advice and criticism on someone’s cre- 
ative effort to the proper way to type a 
stencil or operate a duplicating machine. 
Studies of the growth of language 
under the older classroom disciplines 
have not been very impressive. On the 
other hand, the functional development 
of language power, even before children 
have entered school, is astounding in its 
natural results. The studies of Mary 
Katherine Smith demonstrate the 
achievement of average vocabularies on 
the part of the six-year-olds of 23,700 
words.” This growth, we must remem- 
ber, has come without benefit of tuition; 
it has come through the common folk- 
practice of the social group—through 
the converse of people doing things to- 
gether and sharing their ideas. This 
growth continues, of course, after chil- 
dren have entered school, much of it 
probably non-dependent on the charac- 
ter of the school activity; second grade 
children in the Smith study had aver- 
age vocabularies of 34,000 words, and 
third-grade children 44,000—gains of 
10,000 words per year.’ The ambition 
*“Measurement of the Size of General Vo- 
cabulary through the Elementary Schools and 
High School,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
XXIV, Second Half (1941), pp. 311-45. 


* These results have been verified by a parallel 
study: Robert H. Seashore, “The Importance of 
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of the English teacher might very well 
be to maintain this normal development 
uninterrupted. And for the methods by 
which it is to be maintained, one had 
best examine the natural one that has 
worked so wonderfully up to this time. 


The Natural Method 


First of all, this natural folk-method 
has been oral. This is a fact of im- 
mense psychological importance. Lan- 
guage is a motor-kinesthetic phenom- 
enon; it is built into the muscular sys- 
tem. Children expend immense energy 
in learning to talk; they gabble all day 
long, practicing imitatively the new ex- 
pressions they hear about them. When 
alone, they talk to themselves, practic- 
ing fantasy conversations. Anderson 
discovered that four-year-old children 
may utter from ten to twelve thousand 
words daily in normal spontaneous 
practice. By this persistent muscular 
exercise, they learn, exactly as a typist 
or a pianist or a golfer learns, to per- 
fect the motor-kinesthetic responses to 
the point where they are automatic and 
sub-conscious, to the point where they 
are relegated to the lower reflex cen- 
ters of neural control. Good language 
is sub-conscious language; the mind is 
preoccupied by the thought, while the 
utterance itself moves on smoothly and 
automatically, like the legs of a man 
walking home while deeply preoccupied 
with his thoughts. 

One of the grave errors of the old 
school was that it suppressed this nor- 


Vocabulary in Learning Language Skills,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXV (March 1948), pp. 137- 
52. Such astounding figures have also been 
challenged as exceeding all reasonable credulity ; 
for example, see E. W. Dolch, “Implications of 
the Seashore Vocabulary Report,” Elementary 
English, XX VI (November 1949), pp. 407-10. 
‘J. E. Anderson, “Principles of Growth and 
Maturity in Language,” Elementary English 
Review, XVIIT (November 1941), 250-54, 
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mal motor-kinesthetic activity; it for- 
bade the children to talk. Dewey com- 
mented on this absurd reversal of the 
natural order: 
I believe that consciousness is essentially 
motor or impulsive; that conscious states 
tend to project themselves in action. 
The neglect of this principle is the 
cause of a large part of the waste of 
time and strength in school work. The 
child is thrown into a passive, receptive, 
or absorbing attitude. The conditions are 
such that he is not permitted to follow 
the law of his nature; the result is fric- 
tion and waste.® 
Not only is the native language of 
children motor-kinesthetic, sub-consci- 
ous, and automatic, but it has been 
developed in a social context, within a 
local group of which the pupil is a mem- 
ber. His language has developed 
through imitation of the other members 
of the group to which he has belonged ; 
and, whether he knows it or not, it is 
imbedded deep within his emotional in- 
feelings, within his strong personal 
identifications with the group. Teachers 
must remember that when they deliber- 
ately tamper with the functional lan- 
guage of a child, whenever they try to 
dislodge the dialect with which he 
comes, they are working against nature, 
against the child’s instinctive identifica- 
tion with his peers and with his sup- 
porting culture. Even if he were in- 
clined to reject his old dialect and to 
adopt another, as soon as he has some- 
thing to say, his attention will focus on 
the idea; the utterance—the act of ex- 
pressing the idea—will be sub-conscious. 
When his mind is preoccupied with the 
thought, his muscles will “remember” 
and function in the old established pat- 
terns of his life-long habits. 

Against these deeply imbedded physi- 
ological patterns one is likely to labor in 


* John Dewey, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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vain. There is but one promising lead, 
to promote new operations—to institute 
the same natural conditions under 
which the old dialect was learned in the 
first place; that is, to establish an on- 
going program of group activities in 
which talk functions as an indispensable 
counterpart. Within this context, one 
may develop a language adapted to the 
needs of the new experiences. In fact, 
amid the give and take of the group 
contriving, one may find natural, un- 
rigged opportunities to discourage old 
barbarisms and develop worthier pat- 
terns of diction. If we might allude 
again to a project like the recording 
for the pen-pals in France, such an 
exigence as the following might pos- 
sibly occur: a pupil might use a ques- 
tionable expression like “She ain’t done 
her part nohow.” Immediately the prob- 
lem would arise of what kind of English 
we must use on our recordings. “Should 
it be formal or of an easy colloquial 
kind?” “Well, probably it should be 
informal, but not crude—not ungram- 
matical.” The teacher then might ask, 
“What should Arthur have said instead 
of ‘She ain’t done her part nohow’?” 
“Well, he could say, ‘She hasn’t done 
her part right.’ Certainly that would 
be all right.” The conversation would 
then be followed by oral drill on the 
substitute expression; each member of 
the class would say the sentence aloud: 
“She hasn’t done her part right,” until 
it had gone the entire round of the class, 
each pupil saying it once and each hear- 
ing it as many times as there were 
pupils in the class. 

This drill would be motivated by a 
common purpose to develop an accept- 
able standard of language for the re- 
cording to be sent abroad. All of the 
talk about the problem would arise as 

(Continued on page 554) 
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How To Avoid Work 


William W. West 


The title of this article will not, of course, attract readers of The 
English Journal! But the subject will—the perennial problem of 
the “paper load.” Mr. West is chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the William Horlick High School in Racine, Wisconsin. 


Ph AN excellent dinner, the good 
doctor and I rose from the table 
to repair to the living room and an 
evening of stimulating conversation. 

“Great Scott!” he fairly shouted as 
he glimpsed the stack of papers resting 
portentously on the corner of the built- 
in buffet. ““What are those?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I shuddered. “Just a 
few themes. I really must correct them 
one of these days.” 

By this time we had settled ourselves 
in the living room, ostentatiously ig- 
noring the television set. “I gather, 
then,” he chided, “that you’ve been a 
bit negligent. Haven’t corrected any 
themes this semester.” 

“Of course, I have,” I groaned. “I’ve 
corrected the blamed things every week- 
end until—well, what you saw was one 
week’s accumulation.” 

“You...uh... you did say ‘one 
week’s’ ?” 

“One week’s.” 

He lighted his pipe and puffed. He 
was irritatingly silent. Then: “Silly, 
isn’t it?” 

“Silly? I should say not! The kids 
have to have writing experience. One 
theme a week. 125 kids (minimum) in 
five classes. One to three pages a kid. 
Total: about 250 pages. Of course it’s 
not silly!” I glared at the good doctor, 


whose hands were now folded benefi- 
cently across his paunch and whose eyes 
were closed as his head rested against 
the back of the chair. 

“When I review a book for the 
Trib,” he smiled, “I have a specific 
purpose... .” 

“So have my students when they 
write a theme. ...” 

“Naturally. And I have a specific 
length... .” 

“Well, I certainly tell my students 
that when they’ve finished what they 
have to say they should stop . . . but, 
after all, you can’t set a maximum.” 

“The book review editor does. . . .” 

“And a minimum would encourage 
padding. ...” 

“On the contrary, a specific length 
stimulates me to put my thoughts into 
the sharpest, most direct form. You 
see, I must always think of my reader. 
Since you’re the reader here, why don’t 
you think of yourself?” 

I looked at that blighting stack of 
themes. I thought of myself. 

I analyzed my composition work. 

I changed my methods. 


Changes Are Made 

It’s a truism among modern English 
teachers that students should write on 
subjects important to themselves. And 
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they should write on these subjects in 
natural communication situations. It is 
also a truism that students should write 
as much as possible. But it was an un- 
fortunate fact that I was often limited 
in my teaching of writing because: 

1. Those “natural” communication situa- 
tions sometimes did not appear inci- 
dentally. 

2. The situations which did appear some- 
times did not broaden student writing 
experiences in a logically develop- 
mental sequence. 

3. Students burdened themselves—and me 
—by not knowing when to stop. (In 
fact, somewhere they had acquired the 
idea that the longer the theme, the 
better the grade.) 

4. The tremendous load sometimes 
wearied me until I would declare a 
two- or three-week writing holiday 
until I could catch up. 


The first change in my writing as- 
signments appeared the next Monday. 
During the preparation period, the 
group and I analyzed the purpose and 
the audience for the communicating we 
were going to do. Then we coopera- 
tively and arbitrarily specified both 
minimum and maximum lengths. These, 
I might add, were shorter than I had 
previously averaged. 

The second change was in the over- 
all planning for my courses. A firm 
believer in integrating writing with the 
other elements of a course, I had pre- 
viously tried to make our needs for 
communication “happen” at relatively 
frequent intervals. But I had not cre- 
ated an over-all systematic plan for the 
year’s writing. I had not planned for a 
definite purpose for each theme. Of 
course, I had made use of the develop- 
ment in our composition book, but vir- 
tually every language book contains so 
much material arranged in such an un- 
teachable fashion that a teacher must 
select and re-arrange anyway. 
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I began to list the specific purposes I 
wanted each theme in each course to 
accomplish. I made a practical, almost 
shamefully unpretentious list of pur- 
poses. For my first semester sopho- 
mores, my list was something like this: 


First Theme—To learn about the student 
and to determine his level of accomplish- 
ment in writing 

Second Theme—To put across the basic 
idea of singleness of purpose in a piece 
of writing and to teach the general ex- 
pository theme form 

Third Theme—To review paragraphing 

Fourth Theme—To teach transitions be- 
tween sentences and between paragraphs 

Fifth Theme—To teach how to convey in- 
teresting and natural conversation 

Sixth Theme—To give practice in narrating 
personal experiences 

Seventh Theme—To provide practice in 
writing description with emphasis on or- 
ganization and diction 

Eighth Theme—To build on the seventh 
theme and develop variety in sentences 

Ninth Theme—To teach the integration of 
material from several sources (Not a 
formal research paper—yet) 

Tenth Theme—To review and re-emphasize 
the basic expository theme form from the 
second theme 

Eleventh Theme—To make use of the skills 

’ covered in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth themes in personal letters 

Twelfth Theme—To provide experience in 
judging and expressing judgments about 
books 


Twelve themes in an eighteen-week 
semester. And there would be incidental 
impromptu themes, essay tests, maga- 
zine and book reports, precis, and other 
types of writing. Yes, I could handle 
that much writing; I had done it be- 
fore. But what a job! 

I decided that I had two more steps 
to go through before I could consider 
my composition outline for my sophs 
complete. The third step was to fit each 
of these themes (in the best possible 
developmental order) into the outlined 


course of study. Our course of study 
is based on student interest—as it 
should be—but how much more “effi- 
cient” it would be were it based on a 
scientifically planned, developmental 
writing program. But we know that we 
can’t “write writin’”; efficiency alone 
won’t stimulate. I integrated my “scien- 
tific, developmental” writing plan with 
our interest-based course of study so 
that I would “make our writing needs 
occur” as systematically as possible. 

My last step—and my happiest one— 
was the thought of myself suggested 
by the doctor. “How could I get out of 
work?” Or, diplomatically 
phrased, “How could I accomplish the 
most for my students with the limited 
amount of time I could devote to cor- 
recting assignments?” 

I listed several possible ways of 
handling theme correction. I did not 
list all the possibilities, and I did not 
fool myself that each of these would 
excuse me from any correction work 
whatsoever. But I teamed a definite 
method of handling each assignment 
with the other two parts of my plan: 

1. Teacher correction, comments, and 
return to the student for further cor- 
rection. (Best with the personal, con- 
fidential introductory theme.) 

2. Project the themes with the opaque 
projector, discuss them before the 
entire class, grade them as we pro- 
ceeded. (Best in teaching the basic 
expository theme outline.) 

3. Coach the entire class in one specific 
item (such as the use of transitions), 
have them exchange papers, and read 
each other’s papers for the ideas ex- 
pressed and for appreciation and cor- 
rection of the specific item. 

4. Motivate in-class workshop for prac- 
tice in a certain skill, give casual help, 
encourage exchange of aid and com- 
ments, read a few papers aloud, and 
dispense with formal correction and 
grading. (Best with paragraphing, 
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which is simply review.) 

5. Form groups for the reading, discuss- 
ing, and correcting of papers, with the 
best of each group being read before 
the entire class. (Best with high in- 
terest narratives and descriptions.) 

6. Have individuals read their themes 
before the entire class. (Deadly when 
done intensively at one sitting, but 
when spaced over two weeks, it 
works. ) 

7. Have students number sentences in 
their themes (after having completely 
written them) and have partners an- 
alyze accomplishment in a specific 
skill. (Such as improving sentence 
variety.) 

8. Encourage students to write func- 
tional compositions which accomplish 
their purposes without requiring 
teacher checking. (Business and 
friendly letters.) 

9. Have students take themes to re- 
spected (and literate) adults outside 
of school for comments and correc- 
tions. (Good public relations when 
carefully prepared themes are used; 
suitable for the second review of the 
basic expository outline. ) 

10. Have students present functional bits 
of writing (aside from definite theme 
assignments) to the class. (Book re- 
ports, summaries, reports, analyses, 
etc.) 

11. Read longer themes myself and dic- 
tate comments into a tape-recorder 
to which individuals can listen during 
scheduled free reading periods. (As 
with longer research papers. ) 


The next time the good doctor and I 
rose from our excellent dinner (almost 
a year later), he glanced apprehensively 
toward the built-in buffet. 

An equally high stack of themes re- 
posed there in all their hideous porten- 
tousness. 

“Well, have you done any thinking 
about yourself?” the good doctor asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I smiled. “A great deal. 
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Concepts and Practices in 
Teaching Aural English . 


Don Brown 


A well-known speaker and writer on the subject of auding (the 
term is differentiated from “listening” in the article) stresses test- 
ing and effective class organization in planning instruction in this 
phase of the English program. The author teaches at The Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California. 


i THE thirty years since Paul 


Rankin’s classic attempt to quantify 
the importance of auditory language, 
academic interest in the process of de- 
coding spoken symbols has mounted 
steadily, but the serious question of 
what to call this form of linguistic be- 
havior still confronts us. Rankin, sensi- 
tive to the inadequacies of the term 
“listening,” used the word with apology 
and caution; even so, the word, because 
it failed to differentiate between lin- 
guistic and non-linguistic behavior, in- 
validated the published reports of his 
study. 

The teacher will have trouble, of 
course, whatever he decides to call the 
language function in question, but his 
choice of a term may greatly affect the 
kind of trouble he has. It will affect the 
language arts program—and the results 
of that program—in many ways, from 
the selection of initial tests to the final 
evaluation and reports of the year’s ac- 
complishment. The problem deserves, 
therefore, unharassed, periodical con- 
sideration beyond the few preliminary 
paragraphs allotted it here. 

We are relatively safe from confu- 
sion with the term “aural English” so 
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long as we are reading or writing it, but 
because “oral” and “aural” are homo- 
nyms in most of the major American 
dialects, the safer locution in an oral- 
aural context is the synonymous term 
“auditory English.” It is clumsy, 
though, and for that reason, among 
others, its abbreviation, “auding,” has 
steadily gained currency in the litera- 
ture of language education. 

At my desk as I write is a description 
of a summer course currently offered at 
a California college, entitled “Listen- 
ing Activities in the Elementary 
School” (Music Ed.s106): 


Workshop in listening experiences in the 
elementary school classroom; emphasis 
on listening and creative activities in 
rhythmic movements, singing, dramati- 
zation, art, poetry, and stories; a study 
of recorded music for an aesthetic experi- 
ence; an appreciation of the elements of 
music, instruments of the orchestra, com- 
posers. 


Beside it is a newly proposed course of 
study in English for the senior high 
schools of Sacramento, California. One 
of its major divisions is entitled “Aud- 
ing.” The following note appears be- 
neath the title of the auding section: 


= 


NCTE Bulletin Board 


The New Officers of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


PRESIDENT 


“The year 1956 has opened new horizons to all peoples of the world, 
and especially to those who live in the United States. To be living in the 
age of atomic energy, of the space platform, of the earth satellite, and 
possibly of the rocket ship, stirs the imagination, and should make it 
easier to put aside traditional ways of teaching and learning for practices 
more in keeping with the times. 

“The English teacher of today must be adaptable, resourceful, flexible, 
and above all a good human being. He needs to face the world of today 
and tomorrow with a creative imagination which can convert change into 
an asset for teaching and learning.” 


Heten K. MACKINTOSH 


As Chief of the Elementary Schools Section of the United States Office of Education, 
the new president works primarily with elementary school personnel in public schools, 
state departments of education, and teachers colleges and universities. Dr. Mackintosh 
is associate director of the Council’s Curriculum Commission and served as co-chair- 
man of the production committee for the Commission’s Volume II, Language Arts 
for Today's Children. A Ph.D, from the State University of Iowa, she taught 4t ele- 


mentary, secondary, and college levels before entering the U.S. Office of Education 


in 1938. 
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BRICE HARRIS 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Never before has it been so necessary that teachers of English in the 
secondary schools join and work actively with their national professional 
organization and with their local affiliates. We need teachers, yes, but 
we need urgently more professionally minded teachers. A suggestion 
here, a bit of advice there, we can all give.” 


Brice Harris 


Brice Harris, head of the Department of English Literature at Pennsylvania State 
University since 1947, is a long-time member of the NCTE. He is also a member of 
the College English Association and the Modern Language Association. A native of 
Tennessee, he received his A.B. from Erskine College, A.M. from Vanderbilt, and 
Ph.D. from Harvard. He taught at Clemson College, Texas A. and M., The Citadel, 
Cornell, and the University of Illinois before assuming his present position. He is 
well known as an author. His latest book: Restoration Plays, 1953. 
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HAROLD B. ALLEN 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Our work as teachers of English from the grades through the graduate 
school must find increasing validity in the findings of the intensive and 
expanding research in linguistics in general and in its special applica- 
tions to the teaching of usage, grammar, composition, and literature.” 


Harotp ALLEN 


The second vice-president, an associate professor of English at the University of 
Minnesota and director of the Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, has been a 
member of the NCTE since 1924 and was a member of the founding group of the 
College Conference on Composition and Communication. He has served as chairman 
of the CCCC and as an NCTE director-at-large. As a fellow of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education in 1951-52, he made a study of programs for preparing 
the future Ph.D. to teach college freshman composition and communication. In 1954- 
55, as a Fulbright lecturer, he taught at two universities in Egypt and served as a 
linguistic consultant to the Ministry of Education. He has been a member of the 
NCTE’s Committee on Current English Usage since 1946. 
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J. N. HOOK 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


“After three years as Executive Secretary, I can hardly be considered a 
new officer of the NCTE. However, | am still new enough that every day 
I find something I hadn’t known before about the infinite crisscrossings 
and ramifications in our job of teaching English. Every day I feel both 
humble and proud because the NCTE selected me as its executive officer. 
And every day I re-discover what splended persons most teachers of 


English are!” 


J. N. Hoox 


Thousands of NCTE members have become personally acquainted with the executive 
secretary since he took office three years ago. He has traveled in most of the states 
of the Union in connection with the expanding activities of the Council. After teaching 
in his native state of Illincis and in Minnesota, he returned to the University of 
Illinois, where he had taken three degrees, as a member of the English faculty. He is 
the author of a number of textbooks and the co-author of Modern American Grammar 
and Usage, published very recently. 
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(Note: To listen means “to direct atten- 
tion to sounds.” To aud means “to hear, 
understand, and interpret spoken Eng- 
lish.” “Auding” is used here to avoid am- 
biguity; see references following this 
section for discussion.) 

The first objective of the course is “To 

discover the importance of auding as a 

language skill.” 


Term and Concept 


In a tightly-compressed seventeen- 
page chapter on “Auding” in the latest 
of the triennial ‘Language Arts” issues 
of the Review of Educational Research, 
Caffrey mentions the widening currency 
of the word “auding” and: speaks of 
the importance to language research of 
the “more heuristic concept of aural 
language” which the term represents. 
He stresses the need for careful differ- 
entiation of the functions of hearing, 
listening, auding, and intelligence, and 
for a terminology which supports the 
distinctions. 

Caffrey, too, defines auding as “the 
process of hearing, listening to, recog- 
nizing, and interpreting or comprehend- 
ing spoken language.” Many language 
specialists, however, prefer to regard 
hearing and listening, like conscious- 
ness, as necessary conditions rather than 
as aspects of the auding process, and 
restrict their concept of auding to rec- 
ognizing and interpreting heard lan- 
guage. 

Reading requires vision, they con- 
tend, as auding requires hearing, and 
both reading and auding require vary- 
ing degrees of attention; but to talk of 
looking and listening as though they 
were language processes is bad English 
at its worst, if clarity is the prime vir- 
tue of language. 


* April 1955, 121-138. 


This point of view is severe, perhaps, 
but there are influential members of al- 
most every American community who 
do not think so. Most physicians, for 
example, are sufficiently familiar with 
the literature of deafness and of aphasia 
(language loss resulting from injury to 
the brain) to be sensitive both to the 
importance of auding (its incapacita- 
tion is poignantly illuminating) and to 
the importance of the distinctions 
among the functions of listening, hear- 
ing, and “comprehending” spoken lan- 
guage. 

Persons so oriented are potentially 
the staunchest champions of an enlight- 
ened auding program in the schools, but 
their training likewise inclines them 
toward rabidity when “listening” is 
seriously promoted as a linguistic disci- 
pline comparable to reading. They rea- 
son that the semantic error probably re- 
flects as well as perpetuates a conceptual 
confusion. 

And perhaps the teacher of English 
should not have to wait for the family 
physician to point out that “reading” 
and “listening” are not grammatically 
equal (“‘listening’” is intransitive), 
phonetically symmetrical (reading, like 
speaking and writing, is bi-syllabic), or 
semantically comparable. Certainly we 
are forced to concede that if attention, 
as the use of the word “listening” sug- 
gests, is the central problem in auding, 
then the central responsibility for its 
discipline is outside the special province 
of the language teacher. 

Poetry, a cappella choir, and auto me- 
chanics make special demands upon the 
ear, but the relation between listening 
skill (control of attention to sounds) 
and auding ability (competence in de- 
coding spoken symbols} is far from 
clear. Listening to language and inter- 
preting that language are certainly re- 
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lated processes, and Caffrey cites a few 
inquiries into the nature of the relation- 
ship, but the subject deserves more sys- 
tematic and intensive investigation than 
it has received to date. 


The Need for Planned Instruction 


Of this much, however, we may be 
reasonably certain: the process of de- 
coding spoken messages is the major 
activity of modern man. Most of his 
waking hours are spent as a member of 
an audience—often the lone member, 
and far too often of a captive audience. 
He does a great deal of non-language 
listening, of course—to instrumental 
music; to information-laden household 
“and job noises and traffic pings and 
buzzes and hums and clicks; for im- 
portant toots and whistles and knocks 
and footfalls; for significant nursery 
sounds and plumbing noises ; and some- 
times for terror-striking silences. But 
most of his listening is to language. 

From the nursery school to. the 
doctoral seminar, from the barber shop 
to the Security Council, indeed, from 
the first lullaby to the Last Sacrament, 
his ears are assailed, and frequently as- 
saulted, by spoken symbols. The rap- 
tures, tranquilities, and anxieties of his 
life are profoundly affected by his ex- 
perience and training in translating 
these symbols. 

For this, if for no subtler reason, the 
auditory mode of linguistic behavior de- 
serves especially sensitive, informed, 
and conscientious instruction. Such in- 
struction requires a clearer and more 
highly developed concept of aural lan- 
guage than is represented, or represent- 
able, by the word “listening,” or “hear- 
ing,” or “understanding.” And because 
it has as yet no guiding wisdom of 
tradition in handy printed form, auding 
instruction requires greater experi- 
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mental freedom and more sedulous and 
resourceful planning than the com- 
panion skills require. 

The teacher of auding should plan, 
therefore, for planning time. He should 
assemble a useful bibliography of aud- 
ing, and budget the necessary hours to 
acquaint himself with its important ref- 
erences, both theoretical and experi- 
mental. He should include in his sched- 
ule a time for discussion of the yield 
of this reading—discussion with pupils, 
parents, colleagues, and administrators 
—and a time for unharried reflection on 
the results of this reading and discus- 
sion. The investment will probably 
profit him and his pupils even if hours 
must be borrowed from precious time 
previously scheduled for correcting 
written compositions. Cogent evidence 
indicates that the relationship between 
auding and writing abilities is such that 
a good auding program can often do 
more to improve writing performance 
than the usual writing program can.’ 


The Testing Program 


The incontrovertible objective of 
the auding program, however, is to im- 
prove auding ability. The teacher’s first 
step is to discover as soon and as ac- 
curately as possible his pupils’ present 
auding abilities. He needs samples of 
typical auding performance just as he 
needs samples of typical reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking performance. Each 
pupil writes a paper, gives a talk, and 
takes a standardized reading test, and 
the results provide rough but invaluable 
guides in setting up the writing, speak- 
ing, and reading programs. 

Unfortunately, comprehensive aud- 
ing tests, comparable to the better 

*Some of the evidence will be reported in a 


forthcoming article in Etc.: A Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics. 
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standardized reading tests, are not yet 
commercially available. Educational 
Testing Service (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey) is now developing a series of aud- 
ing tests for grades four through four- 
teen, which will be on the market with- 
in the year, according to present 
schedule. These tests are more promis- 
ing in conception and design than their 
“Listening” label would suggest, and 
will eventually compare with the better 
comprehensive reading tests. 

Until such tests are available, how- 
ever, the teacher of auding is obliged to 
fashion his own comprehensive and 
diagnostic tests and to construct or 
adapt materials for frequent general 
auding exercises and special sub-tests. 
He cannot evaluate group or individual 
progress very dependably without ob- 
jective instruments any more than he 
can learn all about auding ability with 
them alone. There are many kinds of 
significant response—to humor and 
pathos and mystery, for example—that 
do not always submit humbly to ob- 
jective probing. But there are also many 
kinds of important auding behavior that 
can be examined reliably by means of 
multiple-choice questions. 


Constructing Auding Tests 


The teacher may, for example, de- 
rive an excellent comprehensive auding 
test from the various oral presentations 
during three or four weeks of regular 
instruction. A section of the test could 
be based upon the general instructions 
regarding expected classroom conduct. 
Another section might be concerned 
with significant information from stu- 
dents’ introductory autobiographical 
reports. A speech by the dean or prin- 
cipal at a student assembly could pro- 
vide the material for another section 
(Verbatim transcripts or tape record- 
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ings can sometimes be obtained for this 
purpose). Administrative announce- 
ments, class work assignments, and 
some kinds of exercises in oral reading 
should not be overlooked as legitimate 
sources of material for auding tests. 

If the year’s work is to make critical 
auding demands of a specialized char- 
acter, those demands should be antici- 
pated in the initial comprehensive test. 
If, for example, the instructor expects 
to discourse on “Mirth and Merriment 
from Poe to Faulkner,” “Nouns, Ad- 
jectives, and Prepositions that Express 
Action or State of Being,” and “The 
Latest in Prizefight Lingo,” samples of 
his typical presentations in these areas 
might well be introduced in advance as a 
section of the initial comprehensive 
auding test so that pupil disaptitudes 
for his particular brands of sustained 
oratory might be discovered early and 
the Wind mercifully tempered to the 
Shorn Lamb. (Or the Shorn Lamb 
transferred to English 3R, where 
things aren’t so Windy. ) 

Just before, during, or soon after 
construction of a test of language per- 
formance, it is generally wise to review 
the firmer admonishments of some 
recognized authority on objective test 
construction—Adkins, Cronbach, Ross, 
or Rinsland, for example. The test 
should include a generous range of diffi- 
culty and variety of auding task. As- 
suming these desiderata, the difference 
between fifty and a hundred discrimin- 
ating questions will pretty well define 
the usefulness of the test. Four-choice 
items are probably most efficient if the 
choices are of equal plausibility to the 
uninformed.® 


*A section of the test can be checked for its 
major dimension by giving it to pupils who were 
absent during the presentation upon which the 
section was based. If they do well, it is obviously 
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Objective tests of reading and aud- 
ing, despite their limitations, are in- 
valuable for some purposes. Oral re- 
ports, written themes, class discussion, 
interviews, a pupil’s laughter, or the 
tears in his eyes can sometimes provide 
profounder insight into some aspects of 
auding ability than any multiple-choice 
test can. On the other hand, a serious 
spelling problem, together with stam- 
mering, can make the best auder in the 
group the most inarticulate. A resource- 
ful objective test can sometimes release 
extremely sensitive responses that, 
without such a test, would remain un- 
disciosed. The evidence of formal tests 
should be combined with other kinds 
of useful evidence to form the basis of 
a tentative estimate of auding ability. 


Organizing the Class 


When the teacher has obtained ade- 
quate samples of characteristic auding, 
reading, writing, and speaking be- 
havior, he can choose from among the 
top performers—or help the class offi- 
cers to choose—the chairman of a com- 
mittee for each of the four language 
skills. The auding committee should 
assume as much responsibility for the 
auding program as the members can 
successfully exercise without neglecting 
their training in other important areas. 

They can see that an intelligible 
record in the form of notes or minutes 
or a tape recording is made of all im- 
portant auding experiences. They can 
make use of such a log in preparing and 
grading auding tests, in formulating 
writing assignments based upon auding 
experiences, and in reproducing instric- 
tions for returning or convalescing ab- 
sentees. Such a record is valuable, too, 


a poor auding test, though it may, of course, be 
an excellent test of sanity, cowardice, or intel- 
lectual apathy. 
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in evaluating, revising, developing, and 
coordinating each aspect of the total 
language arts program. 

The chairman of the auding com- 
mittee should work closely with the 
chairmen of the other committees. He 
has a stake, for example, in the auding 
fare provided by the speech program. 
Both the auding and speaking com- 
mittees have a legitimate interest in the 
behavior of the youngster who insists 
on speaking while another person has 
the floor. The Lecturer Without Port- 
folio is guilty of poor speaking insofar 
as that behavior is discourteous and un- 
timely, apart from its effect upon the 
performance of the authorized speaker. 
To this extent he is a problem of the 
speaking committee. To the extent, 
however, that his ill-timed conversation 
interferes with his own auding (Caffrey 
cites evidence that one cannot normally 
aud and speak at the same time) and 
that of his neighbors, his behavior is of 
concern to the auding committee. 

Speaking and writing assignments 
based upon auding experiences—upon 
class instruction, interviews, or radio 
and television programs, for example— 
are frequently the mutual concern of 
all four language arts committees. A 
fair apportionment of formal and in- 
formal speaking and writing assign- 
ments based now upon reading and now 
upon auding experiences is a problem 
requiring a meeting of the joint chiefs 
of staff. 

Oral instruction aimed at the im- 
provement of writing, whether directed 
to the entire class, to sub-groups, or to 
individuals, involves auding perform- 
ance, of course, and is thus of concern 
to both auding and writing committees. 
Oral instruction aimed at improved 
speaking is likewise of mutual concern 
to speaking and auding committees. 


wy 
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And oral instruction aimed at the im- 
provement of reading similarly depends 
for its success upon auding perform- 
ance, and is consequently a legitimate 
problem of reading and auding chair- 
men and their committees. 

The task of selecting these chairmen 
is a critical one, but it can usually be 
entrusted to an executive committee 
composed of the class president, vice- 
president, and secretary if the instruc- 
tor is present to identify significant con- 
siderations and provide guiding infor- 
mation. In selecting the auding chair- 
man, for example, scores of the highest 
achievers on a comprehensive auding 
test should be made available to the 
nominating committee, but the members 
should be reminded that the best per- 
formance on an auding test may not in- 
dicate the best auding chairman. The 
best auder may also be the best reader, 
writer, or speaker in the group, and 
therefore eligible for consideration 
when other important posts are filled. 
An exceptional youngster can some- 
times serve effectively, though, as a 
member of one committee and as chair- 
man of another. 

Early in the year the instructor 
should plan to call and to attend fre- 
quent staff meetings of class officers and 
language arts chairmen for the purpose 
of revising and developing the program 
and of formulating and distributing 
responsibilities. The problem, for ex- 
ample, of who should present instruc- 
tional material should be settled to the 
satisfaction of the teacher and the 
speaking and auding chairmen, at least. 
And when the material is designed to 
affect the disciplines of reading and 
writing, the chairmen concerned with 
these disciplines should ordinarily be 
consulted. 

No pointless restrictions should be 


placed upon the responsibilities of the 
auding chairman beyond those of de- 
cency and reason, but even the most 
astute youngster may require consider- 
able patient specification of duties at 
first. He may, for example, need such 
suggestions as that he and his commit- 
tee should be sensitive to such matters 
as the acoustical conditions in the class- 
room. A speaker may have no way of 
knowing that open doors or windows 
are admitting distracting or interfer- 
ing noises. Members of the auding com- 
mittee can be seated so as to be able to 
locate and take steps to reduce unpre- 
dictable acoustical hazards to oral com- 
munication. 


_ Listening and Hearing 


A student committee can ordinarily 
deal with the listening component of 
auding performance more effectively 
than the teacher can if for no better 
reason than that the committee is ordi- 
narily plural and can therefore be in 
more places at once than the teacher 
can, however nicely he may shred his 
personality. A member of the auding 
committee can always sit so as to be 
able to observe the behavior of the audi- 
ence and to record evidence of listening 
failure. Such records can always be in- 
validated by counter evidence of satis- 
factory auding, but if these records are 
used in conjunction with auding test 
scores and referred to during confer- 
ences regarding auding deficiency or 
failure, their value will be crashingly 
evident to all but the hopelessly psy- 
chotic teacher and pupil. 

To generalize about the hearing-aud- 
ing ratio is another matter, however. 
Deafness still suffers some stigma in 
our culture—a very curious culture in 
some ways, able to produce excellent 
hearing aids and a swingeing self-con- 
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sciousness about using them. The rela- 
tion of hearing to auding is a large and 
important problem, and deserves sepa- 
rate treatment, but teachers can at least 
be alerted to the fact that medical ex- 
aminations and pure-tone audiometric 
tests often fail to disclose serious in- 
adequacies of “hearing-for-speech.” 

Finally, the semantic component, cen- 
tral to all linguistic investigation and 
discipline, is perhaps most clearly cru- 
cial in auding. Most American children 
by the age of four have acquired a suf- 
ficient mastery of English grammar and 
phonemic discrimination to supply life- 
long auding and reading needs, but they 
often remain pitiably deficient in se- 
mantic competence, and when meaning 
hides, language fails—yours or mine or 
Shakespeare’s. 

There is evidence to suggest that the 
semantic discipline of auding pays a 
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double dividend. Hour for hour and 
symbol for symbol, auding is far and 
away the busiest of the linguistic 
thoroughfares. Moreover, auding hab- 
its, good and bad, re-appear, many of 
them, as habits of speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


Summary 


The teacher of auding should plan to 
(1) invest in a continually developing 
concept of aural language, (2) obtain 
from his pupils adequate samples of 
their auding performance on a realistic 
variety of auding tasks, (3) investigate 
serious and chronic auding disabilities, 
(4) enlist the human resources within 
the class in the task of correcting 
auding deficiencies and developing po- 
tential abilities, and (5) keep the cen- 
tral focus of the auding course upon 
semantic discipline. 


- VISITATION DAY 19— 


In this room; now—Be pleased to look— 
You'll see each child still reads a book. 
’Twas this that caused the Board’s decision 
To start remedial television. 

Though some are sixth grade, even yet 
We can’t get them to tune a set; 

We are working now, as you might guess, 
To build up TV readiness. 

With proper home cooperation 

And stereophonic motivation, 

We hope another year will see 

Them normal viewers of TV. 


Michigan State University 


V. E. Leichty 
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She was a terror with a trochee! 


Miss Brownstone, An Uncontrolled 
Variable 


A Sort of Short Story 
By John H. Bens 


Miss Brownstone made her first appearance in the September 1955 issue of the 
Journal. At that time, things had fallen on the sere and yellow for Ed Morarity, the 
“good grey coach.” His football team had become infected with—poetry! Slender 
volumes, furtively read even in the locker room, had taken all the old snap out of 
his team’s play. What to do! Morarity consulted Miss Brownstone, head of the 


English Department. 


And Miss B. turned the trick. She devised football plays and 


strategy according to rime scheme and versification. Football fortunes were never 
at higher ebb as Miss Brownstone established herself as a tiger with a trochee and 


a spitfire with a spondee. But then— 


[Miss Brownstone’s creator teaches at the Oakland (Cal.) Junior a 
Illustrations by Virginia Morton] 


Coach Morarity smiled into his Bau- 
delaire. Could he bring French poetry 
into the great American sport? “The 
immensity of music seizes me like the 
Sea!” The grandeur of it! He was be- 
ginning to sound like an English 
teacher. That was a danger. He inhaled 
and consciously delighted in the odor 
of the office and of the gymnasium. 
Athletic victories and defeats of twenty 
years hovered in the air around him. 
No, no Baudelaire for the football 
team. Baudelaire for the basketball 
team perhaps. Baudelaire for baseball. 
Baudelaire for badminton. “Allitera- 
tion,” he thought. “A year ago I 
didn’t know what alliteration was.” He 
scratched himself comfortably. “How 
rich I am,” he thought. His eyes, bright 
from Baudelaire, brightened further at 
the latest addition on the gleaming 
trophy shelf. What a beauty: eleven 
golden figures in postures on pillars, 
postures that ranged from the crouch 
to upright open-armed supplication. 
Morarity remembered he’d wept at the 
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assembly last June—at both assemblies, 
they had a double schedule—when it 
was presented to him. Well, manly tears 
were nothing to be ashamed of. Miss 
Brownstone, the head of the English 
Department, had sat there with the 
team on the stage. She’d been dry-eyed 
throughout the ceremony. Knopke, the 
fullback, sitting next to her, had snuf- 
fled when the coach had gotten out his 
handkerchief in the second assembly 
and Miss Brownstone had whispered 
that he’d do broken field running to 
Poe’s “The Bells” if he started blub- 
bering. Magnificent woman. She’d 
helped the coach choose the inscription 
for the trophy. He’d wanted “Scots, 
Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled!” in com- 
memoration of that famous first, never 
to be forgotten in the annals of the high 
school, run of Dwight O’Toole. Miss 
Brownstone had wanted-—she favored 
the sonnets whereas he preferred the 
more vigorous verse forms—“I’d rather 
be a pagan suckled in a creed outworn” 
in commemoration of Leighton Tyler’s 
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escape from Technical High’s 220- 
pound tackle, Dynamo Sumner, in the 
Homecoming game last fall. They had 
compromised on “I come from haunts 
of coot and hern,” memorializing little 
Jack Fangmeir’s quick-silvered football 
mirroring of Tennyson’s “The Brook.” 
Coach Morarity 
blushed with 
pleasure at 

‘*‘quick-silvered % 


awd HERN 


= 
football mirror- 
ing.” He glanced ¢£ 
at the five-year * 
pile of The High = 


School Coach, 
dusty and mil- 
dewed in the cor- 
ner. Perhaps he 
was ready to start 
writing poetry, the 
poetry that might 
appear in The 
High School 
Coach, It would be manly poetry. He 
envisioned football helmets. framing 
the whiteness of a page; centered in the 
whiteness were lines by Ed Morarity. 
He already had a line in mind. “Pig- 
skin, center of the high school world.” 
It sounded a little like Sandburg but 
not enough to notice. 

Coach Morarity settled more firmly 
in his chair. The first game of the 
season was that afternoon and the 
team was in excellent shape. The fans 
loved the blank verse enriched by allit- 
eration and onomatopoeia that was the 
Purples’ great strength. Coach Morarity 
smiled self-consciously. He loved it too. 
When the breaks weren’t going their 
way they’d need something more. Miss 
Brownstone handled the practices that 
anticipated the tough games. It was a 
knowledge of meter that made you or 
broke you in the tough games. The 
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coach patted the slight rise of his stom- 
ach that rounded out his T-shirt and re- 
garded the toes of his sneakered feet 
that were propped on his bare desk. 
Meter was Miss Brownstone’s meat. 
She had a motto (although she denied 
it. “A motto?” she’d say. “A motto? 
I’d hardly rely on a formula.”) that he 
intended to have painted over the door 
to the showers. “Fake a spondee for 
an iamb if you’re behind your own 
twenty.” Miss Brownstone was deadly 
with a dactyl and a terror with a tro- 
chee. Coach Morarity’s stomach jiggled 
at his silent laugh; alliteration could be 
such fun. To the tune, “She’s a Latin 
from Manhattan,” he hummed, “Oh, 
she’s a tiger with a trochee, she’s a 
siren with a spondee.” Siren wasn’t 
quite right and yet it wasn’t wrong. 
The team was weak on the feminine 
ending. Perhaps the feminine ending 
was too much to ask of high school 
players. He thought back to the prac- 
tice. Miss Brownstone had been taking 
the boys through a series of laterals 
and hand-offs. It was simple iambic 
pentameter. The squad was careless in 
perfection. Running along the sideline 
giving them a bit of an old favorite, 
she switched to Shakespeare and a fem- 
inine ending.* The switch of authors 
was of course no problem for them. 
The caesura they could handle but the 
light syllable following the final accent 
brought them to a stumbling tangled 
stop. Wayne Wolpers, who had just got 
the hand-off, tripped and fell. Wolpers 
whined that an iambic line was sup- 
posed to be an iambic line and Miss 
Brownstone sent him to the showers. 
Additional drill didn’t seem to help. 
The squad delighted in the pause of 
the caésura but the feminine ending 


* When I see birches bend to left and right 
To be or not to be || that is the question. 
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was a decided weakness, Miss Brown- 
stone’s motto on the caesura (“No 
motto,” said she) was often quoted by 
the grandstand quarterbacks in the stu- 
dent body. They watched almost every 
practice and carried pocket volumes on 
versification. Nodding knowingly, 
they’d repeat, “A caesura in time gains 
nine.” 

The students’ preliminary grandstand 
shouting muted by distance and by the 
mistlike rain that was falling reminded 
the coach that it was time to get down 
to the locker room. He was glad he had 
selected Milton as the subject of the 
pep talk. Morarity had a motto of his 
own. “Use striking imagery when the 
sun’s at your back and an exalted 
theme on a muddy field.” 

By the third down it was apparent 
that blank verse was not holding them. 
The St. Charles Cavaliers’ defensive 
play anticipated all. On the offensive 
the Cavaliers were being held but 
O’Toole, the Purple’s fullback, was ap- 
parently exhausting entire scenes from 
Shakespeare’s histories to do so. ““Some- 
one has blundered,” Morarity said. 
Miss Brownstone, beside him on the 
bench, remarked with some asperity 
that illusions to Tennyson were, at the 
moment, of no practical use and of little 
inspirational value. In her purple parka 
with strands of white hair blowing out 
from under the hood she looked as if 
she should be crouching under flowers 
in some garden in a children’s story 
rather than sitting on a bench in the 
rain on the sidelines of a football game 
with her pockets full of rubber mouth- 
pieces. She continued to survey through 
her binoculars the Cavaliers’ bench on 
the opposite side of the field. 

The crowd on both sides of the field 
was quiet in the rain. A locomotive for 
Adelaide Crapsey didn’t get off the 
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ground and the Cavaliers’ cheerleaders 
aroused little emotion for someone 
named Faraday. “Faraday, Faraday?” 
Miss Brownstone mused. She continued 
to survey the Cavalier bench. The 
Cavalier coach and team were deferring 
to someone in a topcoat. Theirs was an 
attitude of worship. At every play they 
turned to the topcoated figure. Who 
could he be? Even through the rain he 
looked familiar. The thought that Fara- 
day had been an English physicist 
slipped into her consciousness and the 
problem of the figure’s identity was 
solved. The man in the topcoat was 
Jason Mathus, physics and chemistry 
instructor at St. Charles High. She 
knew him because he had been in her 
American Lit. class many years before. 
She had heard that he was teaching in 
the area. Jason had been brilliant in sci- 
ence but he hadn’t done well in Eng- 
lish. He’d wanted a formula for Eng- 
lish; he had of course done well with 
sentence diagraming and with meter. 
He mistrusted anything, she remem- 
bered, that couldn’t be put on a scale 
and weighed. Now through the glasses 
she could see the slide rule he was 
holding. The book on his lap was prob- 
ably logarithmic tables. Miss Brown- 
stone shivered. She didn’t know if it 
was caused by the rain or by the 
thought that science was combating the 
Purples. Jason was apparently devising 
the scientific formulas for the Cavaliers 
to play by, and the formulas were work- 
ing to the extent that the Cavaliers’ 
defense was airtight. Alliteration and 
onomatopoeia—Morarity’s specialties— 
were of little use on a muddy field and 
the blank verse and exalted theme the 
Purples had been using were appar- 
ently fitting right into Jason’s formula. 
Miss Brownstone got to her feet. Mor- 
arity looked at her, sensing that some- 
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thing was up. The benchwarmers, eyes 
lighting, watched her. She threw back 
her parka hood and looked to the sky. 
Her white hair streamed in the mist 
and wind. “Well,” she said, “we’re not 
going to get a change in the weather.” 
She looked across the field. “Jason 
Mathus’s formulas work because up to 
now the variables have been constant.” 
She smiled. She could imagine how his 
formulas would work when the vari- 


sleeve.” They milled about the conces- 
sions booth, “They say the kids are 
crazy about her.” “She runs a taut 
(how Mrs. Pilkington would have 
smiled) ship but the kids, underneath, 
really like discipline.” “Imagine her 
matching wits with a scientist. Little bit 
of a thing like her.” Rumor had it that 


ables were uncontrolled. She turned to ~~ =, 


the coach. “Let me talk to the team dur=- 


ing half time,” she said. Miss Brown- 
stone and the coach headed for the 
locker room. Out on the field over the 
sound of the wind and the jarring 
bodies, O’Toole could be heard, “This 
happy breed, this little world” when the 
whistle sounded. 

Miss Brownstone’s throwing back 
her hood had not gone unnoticed by the 
crowd. Students told parents that she 
was not one to waste a gesture. The 
word was already out that St. Charles 
was playing by scientific formula. Jason 
Mathus, who was conferring with the 
officials, was pointed out. Waves of 
rumor eddied through the stands: Jason 
Mathus was a scientist. Jason Mathus 
had worked on the atom bomb. Jason 
Mathus was “really with the govern- 
ment.” St. Charles High had a me- 
chanical brain and Jason Mathus 
worked football problems on it. 

Groups of anxious parents talked in 
low tones and looked furtively about. 
Were Miss Brownstone and Coach 
Morarity opposing science and if they 
were, was that right? Loren Pilking- 
ton’s mother summed it up for her 
group. “After all,” she said, “poetry is 
very lovely but science is science.” 

The sociologically less perceptive 
members of the crowd speculated on 
“what old Brownstone had up her lacy 


“Oh Captain, My Captain” was going 
to break the deadlock. 

The deadlock was broken. Wayne 
Wolpers took the kick and while ‘the 
ball was still in the air, he said simply, 
“T hear America singing.” He had the 
ball. He nodded at his interference. 
With “The varied carols I hear” they 
were moving. Those that Whitman 
wrote for were, perhaps for the first 
time, singing with him. His barbaric 
yawp was sounded. The variables were 
uncontrolled. On “Singing with open 
mouths their strong melodious songs” 
Wolpers was over the goal line. The 
Mathus formula could not encompass 
the barbaric yawp. The crowd, the subs, 
Coach Morarity were on their feet yell- 
ing. Miss Brownstone was standing on 
the bench, her glasses trained on Jason 
Mathus, O’Toole kicked the extra point. 
The Cavaliers called time. Jason 
Mathus was smiling and paging through 
his logarithmic tables. Could he devise 
a formula on Whitman? The Purples, 
Miss Brownstone decided, would play 


it safe. She wondered if Jason had any- 
thing up his slide rule on the moderns. 
A sub went in with word for O’Toole. 
The play designation was e e 127 cum- 
mings, 

There was no “striking and raging, 
rising and leaping” when the Purples 
moved down the field toward the for- 
ward fanning Cavaliers. Coach Mo- 
rarity (Miss Brownstone blushed for 
him) had intended to call for Brown- 
ing’s “Good News” up to the fifty and 
then for a shift to “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” Jason Mathus un- 
doubtedly had a formula in anticipa- 
tion of those chestnuts. The first half 
of the game indicated that within his 
limits Jason probably couldn’t be beaten. 
His limits were his slide rule, his tables, 
and control of the variables. The 
oblique movements in Cummings lines, 
Jimmie’s got a goil 

goil 
goil 
Jimmie 
’s got a goil and 
she coitnly can shimmie 


the substitutions in meter, the varia- 
tions, and of course the diction con- 
founded the Cavaliers. On 


talk about your Sal- 
Sal- 
Sal-, 
talk 
about your Salo 
-mes 


their quarterback was down on his own 
forty. “When I Heard the Learn’d 
Astronomer” carried the Purples 
through the Cavalier line at three 
points. 

Through the binoculars Miss Brown- 
stone saw Jason’s fall from power. The 
St. Charles coach and the St. Charles 
subs who had formerly sat so close 
to Jason, who had apparently listened 
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so carefully to his irrefutable laws, now 
moved away and Jason sat alone. The 
Cavalier subs looked to their coach. 
Science had failed them. Instinct, their 
coach’s instinct, might save them. 

Miss Brownstone sighed. The Pur- 
ples and Morarity would sigh when 
they were through cheering. Later 
they’d see the sadness of the moment. 
Miss Brownstone sighed for Jason, for 
the St. Charles coach, and for the 
Cavaliers. Scientific formulas were 
hardly the match for art and as for 
the formlessness of instinct, well, one 
had only to think of Frank Norris. 
She wished the game were over. 

The Purples poured it on long after 
it was necessary. Disregarding his own 
motto on imagery and the sun—it was: 
still raining—Coach Morarity sent in 
Leroy Janneck whose specialty was 
Ezra Pound. Ezra Pound, Miss 
Brownstone thought, why he was too 
big a gun for a college game. She 
hoped no one would be hurt. 

“Set ’em up and knock ’em down” 
was the cry. “Fake ’em out of their 
shoulder pads!” 

Plays began in dactyllic heptameter. 
In the course of a pitch-out or a buck 
lateral the meter would shift to a six- 
foot line with alternating spondees and 
trochees. The crowd who had thought 
rime and standard rhythms were the 
ends of poetry gasped at the poetic 
worlds disclosed to them beyond the 
limits of Edgar Guest and the greet- 
ing card companies. There was more 
to poetry than mother, the flag, and be- 
lated birthday wishes! Wives clung to 
husbands! Freshmen to sophomores! 
Juniors to seniors! They saw Kenneth 
Fearing’s “And rat-a-tat-tat/ Rat-a-tat- 
tat/ Stuttered the gat/ Of Louie the 
rat,/ While the officers of the law 
went Blam! Blam! Blam!” move Duane 
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Knopke from his own thirty to the 
Cavaliers’ twenty. The Untermeyer par- 
ody on Archibald MacLeish carried 
the Purples to the three, and a Crapsey 
cinquain put them over the goal line. 
There were only minutes to go. The 
crowd noise was deafening. O’Toole 
would call the final play. In the con- 
fusion surrounding the bench Miss 
Brownstone fortunately intercepted the 
sub who was going in with an okay 
from Morarity on Robinson Jeffers. 
“Jeffers,” she gasped, “does Morarity 
want to get us put out of the confer- 
ence?” The ball was snapped and, as 
she knew he would, O’Toole used blank 
verse. The boy had instinctive good 
taste. Perhaps the sorrow that Miss 
Brownstone felt for the Cavaliers and 
for Jason Mathus and for all who be- 
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lieve only in defined reality had 
touched him. Another touchdown 
wasn’t his purpose. A dignity had to 
be given .the defeat and the defeated. 
Muffled drums should be rolling, Miss 
Brownstone thought, but she had to 
content herself with the rhythmic, 
rained-on shouting of the crowd. The 
players seemed to melt into the mist. 
Miss Brownstone caught the first words 
“Tt little profits that an idle king” and 
lost O’Toole in the rain and noise. He 
must have been condensing brilliantly, 
she realized, because twenty yards later 
she heard “It may be that we shall touch 
the Happy Isles.’’ O’Toole crossed the 
goal as the gun went off. His line was 
“To strive, to seek, to find and not to 
yield.” 


Poe: An Induction— [Continued from page 516] 


serve only to belabor the point, The 
emphasis in the preceding pages has 
been upon the poems and stories, with 
references to the criticism. But for lack 
of space Poe’s role as a critic might be 
presented with equal fullness. Suffice it 
to say here that modern criticism in 
America is considered by many students 
of literature to begin with Poe. At his 
best he was clear, analytical, and at 
times creative. But he was not always 
fair, and certainly not always construc- 
tive. Injustice and malice in his work 
must be recognized ; but the body of his 
criticism, after all faults have been 
marked, is a lasting tribute to his criti- 
cal powers. That he was often wrong in 
the consensus of later critics can be 
shown, but more impressive is the num- 


ber of times his judgment of contem- 
poraries has won firm support from 
posterity. Although his theories may 
have been narrow, what they embraced 
they embraced marvelously well. 

A great deal of cheap psychology, a 
false view of life and of art, has been 
hawked along with the notion that Poe’s 
work had its basis in alcoholic vapors 
or opium fumes. Poe is essentially the 
artist. Such work as his can result only 
from careful craftsmanship. The var- 
iety and excellence of his creations in 
the realm of belles lettres and the rela- 
tion of his theory to his art, mark him 
as one of the most valuable authors 
for study by students who seek to grow 
in the knowledge and understanding of 
literature, 
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Dear Councit MEMBER: 


Several productions of direct assistance 
to secondary teachers have been com- 
pleted this year by your Council commit- 
tees. 


New Book Lists 


A new edition of Books for You, the 
annotated list of reading for high school 
students, is now available as a result of 
the three years’ work of the Committee 
on the Senior High School Book List. 
Dr. Robert Carlsen of the University of 
Texas took over the chairmanship in the 
middle of its term, when Dwight Burton 
became editor of The English Journal. 

Ellen Frogner’s Committee on the Jun- 
ior High School Book List has produced 
a sixteen-page supplement to Your Read- 
ing, which will be bound with the second 
printing and also available separately. 
These guides to adolescent literature—fic- 
tion and non-fiction—have become staples 


with English teachers. Keeping the items 


choice and up-to-date is a continuing la- 
bor of the committee members. 


The Teaching of Poetry 


A forthcoming issue of the Journal will 
feature the work of the Committee on the 
Reading and Study of Poetry. From all 
over the country it has been collecting 
and sifting effective methods of teaching 
poetry, listing poems that seem to have 
the greatest appeal to high school students 
and suggestions for their presentation. 
The selective bibliography of materials 
likely to give practical help to the teacher 
who wishes to develop in boys and girls 
an honest liking for the highest form of 
communication—poetry—proved so pop- 
ular since its appearance at the commit- 
tee’s exhibit at the New York City con- 
vention that it was reproduced and dis- 
tributed again at St. Louis. It will form 
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part of a monograph now in preparation. 


Language in the Total Curriculum 


“Communication for Social Compe- 
tence,” a Friday morning section meeting 
at the St. Louis convention, was planned 
and conducted by the Committee on All- 
School Learning, Elizabeth Rose, chair- 
man. This conimittee also has in prepara- 
tion a compilation of reading materials 
useful to teachers of English and the so- 
cial studies. One of its valuable activities 


is “action research” in the form of work- - 


shops. In the one on common learnings in 
this field, held at Hunter College in the 
summer of 1955, and headed by Marjorie 
Smiley, chairman of the English-social 
studies division of the committee, thirty 
teachers from junior and senior high 
schools of the nearby states and from 
many types of schools worked with pro- 
fessors of education and staff consultants. 

Among the valuable insights gained 
were the recognition that many basic con- 
cepts in language and in the social sci- 
ences can be presented, in simple terms, at 
the secondary as well as at the college 
level, and the realization, new for many 
high school teachers and college profes- 
sors, that certain methods of teaching are 
being tried out with good results in both 
college and high school classes. 


Teaching the Gifted 


Arno Jewett’s Committee on English 
Programs for High School Students of 
Superior Ability also provides in-person 
leadership while making a nationwide 
survey of successful practices and pro- 
grams. The members have taken part in 
numerous conferences, not the least of 
which was their thronged panel discussion 
at the NCTE Convention in New York 
City. They visit schools, evaluate materi- 
als, and will eventually have a publication 
of pertinent value to present. 


More to Come 

Other contributions of significance will 
be forthcoming from the Committee on 
Design, Equipment, and Use of the Eng- 
lish Classroom, now tripled in size with 
two co-chairmen in different parts of the 
country, the Committee on the Study and 
and Use of Folklore, and the Committee 
on Teacher Load. And of course, there 
are twenty-five other committees of the 
Council, whose members all over the 
country spend their time outside of teach- 
ing in working to help English teachers 
everywhere, Their group existence is 
limited usually to three years. As new 
committees come into being to meet a 
need, more and more Council members 
have opportunity to serve. Their work 
makes the NCTE the dynamic organiza- 
tion that it is, with membership ever in- 
creasing. 

Your Secondary Section Committee it- 
self is elected to office by the entire mem- 
bership of the Section. Like the appointed 
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committees it meets once a year, at con- 
vention time, conducting its business by 
mail the rest of the time. Besides the 
planning of the Saturday morning meet- 
ing at the Convention, its chief business 
this year has been reviewing and making 
recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee as to the best use of a manuscript, 
The Improving of Speech Habits Through 
Activities in Language Arts Classes, the 
report of a Council committee. The Sec- 
ondary School Exhibit at St. Louis was 
planned by Helen Hanlon. 

This year, two members retire: Doro- 
thy Whitted of Delaware, Ohio, and 
Frances Hueston of Portland, Maine. 
And three new members join the commit- 
tee: Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; William Herron, Newark, New 
Jersey; and Miriam Booth, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. Your newly-elected chairman is 
Hardy Finch of Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Virointa BELLE Lowers, Chairman 
Secondary Section Committee 


Language As a Function of Doing—[Continued from page 536] 


a function of the human activity; even 
the correction would be accepted as an 
impulse to perfectionism prompted by 
the demands of the creative purpose. 

It is not a matter of how many books 
shall be read by students, how many 
papers written, how many spelling 
words learned per week, how many 
pages of text to be covered per month. 
What matters is an orderly sequence 
of things to do, activities to be engaged 
in of the kind that people do in the 
world. Planning such a program, of 


course, requires flexibility—freedom to 
follow hunches and choose the next 
things. There is but one thing needful: 
that each activity give purposeful prac- 
tice in the language arts, that it help to 
exercise and perfect the very skills that 
people need in the world of work and 
study and human enterprise. It is 
enough if language in all its novel 
forms and uses emerges as a genuine 
function of the doing. With this condi- 
tion fulfilled, the English teacher may 
proceed with confidence. 


Current English 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE" 


Q. Is it necessary to use so... 
negative comparisons? R.T.S. 


A. Formerly many texts held that as 
. .. as was to be used in positive compari- 
sons (John is as courageous as James) 
but that so... as was necessary in nega- 
tive comparisons (John is not so coura- 
geous as James). Although some careful 
writers may prefer so... as in negative 
statements, the Leonard Survey in Cur- 
rent English Usage (1932) classified “He 
did not do as well as we expected” as 
established. Either may be employed. 
There is divided usage here. M.M.B. 


Q. Is proven correct in “He has proven 
his point”? L.B.D. 


A. Both proved and proven as the past 
participle of prove are acceptable in cur- 
rent American usage, although proved is 
preferred by some: “He has proved his 
worth”; “He has proven his point” or 
“His point is now proven.” Proven has 
long been common in legal usage: “The 
case has not been proven yet.” Such texts 
as American College English (H.R. War- 
fel, E. G. Matthews, and J. C. Bushman), 
Scribner Handbook of English (A. H. 
Marckwardt and F. G. Cassidy), and 
Writer’s Guide and Index to English (P. 
G. Perrin) now consider both acceptable 
as do the following lexicons: American 
College Dictionary, Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary, Web- 
vows New College Dictionary, and 

2bster’s New World Dictionary. Have 


rgaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Alicu, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thorias, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 


asin no hesitation about the use of either. 


M.M.B. 


-Q. Should as to be included in sen- 
tences like “The question as to whether 
Mary should go to college or get a posi- 
tion is unsettled”? R.F.W. 


A. As to is standard English in an in- 
troductory phrase when something is to 
be emphasized or pointed out: “As to the 
truth of the statement, I am not in a po- 
sition to say”; “As to Jane, I am unde- 
cided.” Here the meaning is “concern- 
ing.” When, however, it is placed before 
such words as whether, when, where, and 
how, it is weak and ineffective and should 
be omitted. Say instead: “The question 
whether Mary should go to college or get 
a position is unsettled.” The sentence is 
clear without as to and it should therefore 
be eliminated. In other instances a simple 
preposition, generally about, may be 
used: “There is no question as to (sub- 
stitute about) the accuracy of the state- 
ment”; “Did the doctor make any state- 
ment as to (substitute about or on) the 
new vaccine?” “He is certain as to (sub- 
stitute of) her sincerity.” M.M.B. 


Q. Is begun also used as a past tense of 
begin? A.A.G. 


A. The preferred principal parts in 
standard formal English are begin, be- 
gan, begun. For the past tense, begun, the 
old plural, has come down to the present 
day and is heard in popular speech. Most 
texts and dictionaries list only began. The 
O. E. D., however, includes begun and 
Funk and Wagnalls’ New College Stand- 
ard Dictionary (1947) lists it as one of 
the alternative forms for the past tense 
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without any restricting label whatever. 
M.M.B. 


Q. Should the pronouns this and that 
always refer to a specific noun or pro- 
noun antecedent or is it possible for them 
to refer to an idea expressed in a pre- 
ceding clause? O.J.L. 


A. The pronouns this and that are 
often employed to refer to the idea of a 
preceding group of words, an entire sen- 
tence or clause, or a group of sentences 
and do not refer to a specific noun or pro- 
noun antecedent : “It is usual for the car to 
run for a year without a visit to the 
mechanic. This shows the dependability 
of the engine” ; “I have stopped smoking. 
That should make my doctor happy”; 
“You have decided to go? This (That) 

- is a surprise.” From these illustrations it 
is clear that pronominal this and that do 
not always have a noun or noun-equiva- 
lent as antecedent. Handbooks often sug- 
gest adding a noun after this or that. For 
instance, the last illustration may be: 
“This (That) decision is a surprise.” The 
more common practice is to employ this 
or that alone. As long as the idea to which 
the pronoun refers is clear, there is no 
objection to its use. In “I had to run for 
the bus. This was uncomfortable when 
the temperature was ninety degrees,” it is 
not clear what was uncomfortable. Was 
it the running or the bus? This kind of 
vague reference or ambiguity should be 
avoided. Otherwise, the use of this and 
that to refer to a preceding idea, not a 
noun or pronoun, is prevalent and is rec- 
ognized by such handbooks as Porter G. 
Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English and The Macmillan Handbook of 
English by J. M. Kierzek. Shakespeare 
employed this and that not only to refer 
to a preceding statement but also to one 
that followed: “This above all: to thine 
owne selfe be true”; “To be, or not to be, 
that is the question.” One often hears re- 
marks like: “This is what she said: ‘I am 
not going, no matter what you do.’ ”; “ ‘I 
am not going, no matter what you do.’ 


That was what she said”; “Those who 
favor this (that) pleasé rise.” The 
Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary has this statement: “This, like 
that, is often used to refer to the idea of 
a preceding clause or sentence: He had 
always had his own way at home, and this 
made him a poor roommate.” M.M.B. 


Q. Is the expression any more used in 
standard English? G.H.S. 


A. Any more is standard English 
when employed adverbially in a negative, 
interrogative, or hypothetical context, as 
in: “Mrs. Graham never tells me to go 
to the store any more’; “Does Mrs. - 
Graham ever send you to the store any 
more?” The meaning is, according to the 
O. E. D. (more [adv.], C.4.a), “in repe- 
tition or continuance of what has taken 
place up to a particular time; further, 
longer, again.” 

Any more is also employed in affirma- 
tive, non-interrogative, and non-hypo- 
thetical statements in certain parts of the 
country: “Mrs. Graham always sends me 
to the store any more.” This usage is 
provincial and is heard more frequently 
in southern Illinois and southern Indiana 
of the North Central area; in Virginia, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma of the Southern area; in 
northern Delaware and the adjoining sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and Maryland in 
the Middle Atlantic area. The Ulster mi- 
grations of the eighteenth century brought 
this expression to the Middle Atlantic 
area. As the emigrants moved inland and 
to the South by way of the mountain 
valleys, and later westward along the 
Ohio River valley, they carried the phrase 
with them. It is not a common construc- 
tion in the West, in the New England 
states, New York City, and Long Island. 
See A. R. Dunlap, “Observations on 
American Colloquial Idiom,” American 
Speech (February 1945), 13-15, and I. 
Willis Russell, “Notes on American 
Usage,” American Speech (February 
1941), 18-19. M.M.B. 


IN A STRONGLY-WORDED ARTI- 
cle, “Linguistics and the Preparation of 
the High School English Teacher,” Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Wright expounds the 
thesis that prospective teachers of high 
school English are being poorly and 
wrongly prepared by colleges today. The 
consequences of this condition are indeed 
serious, declares Professor Wright in the 
Autumn 1956 issue of The Journal of 
Communication. “. . . linguistically sterile 
high school teachers turn out linguistically 
sterile students, choose linguistically ster- 
ile textbooks, and so linguistic sterility is 
perpetuated.” 

His chief recommendations include: 
(1) requiring at least one basic course 
in the nature of language for all prospec- 
tive teachers; (2) seeing that linguistic 
courses primarily for teachers be offered; 
(3) including more linguistic principles 
in methods courses; (4) encouraging 
more teacher exchanges between high 
schools and colleges. 


HERE’S SOMETHING THAT MAY 
come as a surprise! Most principals are 
NOT in favor of national essay contests 
in secondary schools, according to a recent 
poll of junior and senior high school ad- 
ministrators conducted by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. According to the NASSP Spotlight, 
September-October 1956, “Essay contests 
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are undesirable because they 

(1) can encourage plagiarism, 

(2) make little if any contribution to 

effective learning, 

(3) can be promoted by pressure 

groups or commercial interests, 

(4) are often added work for the 

teachers.” 

However, more and more organizations 
seem to be promoting national essay con- 
tests. As a guide for helping school staffs 
select worthy contests to enter, the 
NASSP’s Committee on National Con- 
tests and Activities has published an 
“Approved List of National Contests and 
Activities.” This list has also been pub- 
lished in the September 1956 issue of The 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


“. . . IF BOOKS COULD BRING 
laughter oftener into the classroom, much 
would be gained. And much sheer non- 
sense .. . has a recognized place in our 
world’s living literature, though too many 
teachers are unaware of the fact,” de- 
clares Burges Johnson in The New York 
Times Magazine, September 16, 1956. 
Among the famous authors who have 
written intentional nonsense, Mr. John- 
son lists Swinburne, Longfellow, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Thackeray, Pope, 
Stevenson, Milton, Kipling, Lamb, Mark 
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Twain, and Goldsmith. And at the top 
of his list, Mr. Johnson would place Ed- 
ward Lear, Lewis Carroll, and W. S. 
Gilbert. “All of these have just as much 
right in a schoolroom when they are in 
their nonsensical moods as when they are 
solemn.” 


WHAT PRINCIPLES AND METH- 
ods should English teachers follow in 
grading and correcting themes? Margaret 
E. Newman has developed four ideas on 
“Evaluating Student Writing” in the JI/- 
linois English Bulletin, October 1956. 

First, the purpose of evaluation should 
be to measure and aid the growth of a 
pupil’s ability to communicate in writing. 

Second, evaluation must include care- 
fully worded comments which fit the pu- 
pil’s needs. Comments should be honest 
and should include encouraging words 
whenever possible. 

Third, self-evaluation by the student 
writer and appraisal by his peers may be 
as helpful as the teacher’s suggestions. 

Fourth, standards and symbols used 
should be understood by the students. as 
well as the teacher. 

“Undoubtedly the most effective evalu- 
ating method,” writes Miss Newman, “is 
the conference where student and teacher 
have time to go over the writing together, 
where the student can justify his wording 
or his sentence fragment, and where the 
teacher can point out alternate choices or 
needed elaboration, suggest sources for 
helping with clarifying corrections, and 
give encouragement. . . . Time for this 
type of evaluation . . . should be found 
at least two or three times each semes- 
iss 


DO THE COLLEGE-BOUND JUN- 
iors and seniors in your high school write 
3000-5000-word term papers? The De- 
partment of English, Purdue University, 
has this to say about research papers in 
Purdue English Notes, October 1956: 
“, . the long, free-choice research paper 
is generally, from our point of view, al- 


most useless. . . . Three or four normal- 
length themes actually give the student 
more and better practice in writing. And 
practice in writing is what we like to 
have.” According to the writer, a 300- 
500-word paper in which the high school 
pupil is asked to use library resources 
and to document his findings and quota- 
tions is sufficiently long to enable him 
to demonstrate that he possesses the basic 
skills needed to report on research, 


SIGNIFICANT QUOTES FROM AN 
article, “Research on Reading as a Think- 
ing Process,” by Emmett Albert Betts: 

“Reading is a complex of abilities and 
skills as well as of attitudes. ... 

“The ability to do critical thinking in 
reading situations is not adequately meas- 
ured by most reading tests in common 
use. (Most reading tests give dispropor- 
tionate emphasis to (a) vocabulary, (b) 
literal interpretation, and (c) speed of 
reading.) ... 

“At present there appears to be no 
satisfactory group test for estimating the 
intelligence—especially verbal intelligence 
—of low achievers in reading. Further- 
more, there appears to be a need for 
more information on thinking in reading 
situations by high achievers... . 

“If reading is primarily a thinking 
process involving special form perception 
skills, then it is appropriate to develop 
special reading capacity tests. ... At the 
present writing, there are no satisfactory 
group tests for estimating reading ca- 
pacity, especially at the secondary level.” 

Dr. Betts’s article appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, September 
1956. 


SOME INSIGHTS INTO LITERA- 
ture instruction in England are given 
by T. R. Holland of London University 
in the April issue of The Educational 
Leader. Confining his discussion to the 
grammar school (preparatory school for 
university studies in the British system), 


the professor states, “The teaching of 
literature in the English schools is a 
fairly rigid type of teaching in that it 
follows a traditional classical pattern. . . . 
Generally speaking, we confine ourselves 
to the traditional English authors . . . but 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is taken in some 
schools, the Tanglewood Tales, and I 
know that Louisa Alcott’s book Little 
Women is popular, anyway in the girls’ 
schools.” The only American poet rec- 
ognized is Longfellow. Students read 
“large quantities” of Hiawatha, but don’t 
know much about other American poems. 
Whittier, and occasionally Whitman, ap- 
pear in some anthologies. 

Mainstays in the curriculum are 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and Dickens, 
with Shakespeare’s plays “taking the 
main theme.” A major shortcoming in 
such a program, Holland points out, is 
that “A good many of the classical books 
that we now have are not living as far 
as children are concerned.” Dickens, in 
describing an England of a century ago, 
is looked upon more as a piece of boring 
history than as a piece of living litera- 
ture. “It’s commonplace to hear people 
say they’ve never read Shakespeare since 
they left school because they had so much 
of the wretched stuff there they’ve hated 
it ever since.” The answer lies, the author 
contends, in finding modern writings 
“which will be much nearer the children’s 
living interests and which will have 
modern types of English rather than 
some of the archaic forms which need 
translation all the time.” 

Some of the popular modern writers, 
he advises, “do not always write good 
English . . . and are not regarded by 
school authorities as being respectable.” 
He admits, though, that there are a good 
many books which are well-written and 
exciting and that these help make ‘litera- 
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ture a pleasure rather than “just another 
school subject.” 


WHAT IS INFORMATION? DALE 
D. Drum tries to answer the question 
in the September Speech Teacher. After 
a brief examination of the concepts of 
the Information Theory advanced by 
Wiener and Shannon, the writer attempts 
to translate these into classroom prac- 
tice: merely transmitting words: does not 
guarantee that information is given. 
Transmission is dependent upon the 
background of listeners or readers; thus 
the student who feels that clarity, effec- 
tiveness, and meaning depend only on his 
writing or speaking is forced, in the light 
of these concepts, to see that his audience 
determines, as much as he, the amount 
of information transmitted. 

In the same issue of the quarterly 
Bower Aly scrutinizes rather carefully 
the problem of “correctness.” A specific 
standard of acceptance exists for every 
discourse, written or spoken, the writer 
believes, and he bases this contention on 
the fact that in every act of communica- 
tion the hearer or reader is the end and 
object—and the final judge. In branding 
as fallacy the belief that a single standard 
governs all usage, at the same time he 
dismisses the conception that “a native 
speaker of a language can, by definition, 
never be wrong in the use of his native 
speech.” Such a dictum, he says, fails 
to see that communication takes place 
with another person and is not soliloquy. 
The only true guide is eloquence, he 
writes. Eloquence he defines as the com- 
bination of accuracy, perspicuity, and 
fluency, and may or may not be gram- 
matically “correct” by conventional stand- 
ards. Too often, the writer maintains, we 
stifle eloquence by preoccupation with 
correctness, 
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HENRY JAMES’ SENSE OF FAIL- 
ure in the love scenes of The American 
led him to revise it rather drastically for 
the New York edition of his novels. Just 
how James proceeded with this revision, 
and what sense of weaknesses inspired 
the changes, are set forth in compelling 
detail by Isadore Traschen in “James’s 
Revision of the Love Affair in The 
American” (New England Quarterly, 
March 1956). The study is rich in illumi- 
nating glances at James’ artistry, an ar- 
tistry complicated by his own apparent ig- 
norance of “the more intense moments of 
love.” As James grew older, he became 
more aware of the sexual elements of 
man’s behavior, and his revision of The 
American greatly extends the visualiza- 
tion of physical closeness between New- 
man and Claire. But in his earlier novels 
especially, writes Mr. Traschen, James’ 
interest “was in the ethical problems love 
created, rather than in love itself.” This 
preoccupation, together with James’ own 
apparent lack of experience, makes the 
revisions much less compelling than the 
love scenes of other novelists. 


WHAT DO PROVERBS REVEAL 
about tensions between country and coun- 
try, religious and ethnic groups, ruler and 
ruled? An illuminating article by Joseph 
Raymond, titled “Tensions in Proverbs” 
(Western Folklore, July 1956), provides 
some useful clues to answer this ques- 
tion. A Korean proverb runs, “When 
whales fight, the shrimp’s back is 
broken.” A nation such as Belgium or 
Korea or Poland has good reason to re- 
member such a proverb. “If the Czar be a 
rhymester, woe be the poets” shows the 
Russian feeling that their ruler was a 
bungler. Some proverbial phrases reflect 
a bias against nations, such as “jealous as 
a Turk,” “dumb as a Swede.” Still others 
awaken patriotic passions: “Remember the 


Alamo!” To describe tensions in Eng- 
land when she was in imminent danger of 
invasion, Churchill used the phrase, 
“blood, sweat, and tears,” the original 
of which is Donne’s sentence: “Mollifie it 
with thy tears, or sweat, or blood.” Many 
proverbs, points out Mr. Raymond, are 
constructive in reducing personal or in- 
ternational tensions, such as tout compre- 
hendre c’est tout pardonner. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s article provides a valuable and 
arresting idea for classroom analysis of 
proverbs. Two important source books 
cited are Otoo Huzii, Japanese Proverbs, 
and Tensions that Cause Wars by Gordon 
Allport and Leo Postman. 


IN A VALUABLE ARTICLE TI- 
tled “War and Peace and The Dynasts” 
(Modern Philology, August 1956), Pro- 
fessor Emma Clifford of the University 
of Liverpool demonstrates that Hardy, 
contrary to past assumptions, had not 
only read Tolstoy’s masterpiece when he 
wrote The Dynasts, but had relied upon 
it for a number of source details about 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. Hardy 
owned a copy of War and Peace in which 
he marked a number of passages, one a 
passage on free will which expressed 
views similar to his own. In a draft MS 
of a part of The Dynasts, now accessible 
at the Dorchester County Museum, Hardy 
referred to his Tolstoy sources as “Tol” 
and “W & P.” Many of these passages 
appeared in the completed version of The 
Dynasts. Some passages from War and 
Peace Hardy used only for minor factual 
information; other passages, however, hé 
used to support and exemplify his theme. 
In one instance alone he uses words very 
close to Tolstoy’s own. In tracing Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow, Hardy re- 
lied heavily upon Tolstoy for some 
images such as those describing the sol- 
diers’ frost-bitten faces and the face 
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and cap of Kutuzov. Both War and Peace 
and The Dynasts, concludes Professor 
Clifford, are pictures of a world at war; 
but whereas Tolstoy is interested in the 
relationships of his characters with each 
other and only secondarily with the 
events of war, Hardy’s characters “are 
integrated into and sometimes over- 
whelmed by a living whole of violence 
and suffering.” 


NOT UNTIL THE 1953-54 SEASON, 
twenty-five decades after the first plays 
were given in America, writes Robert 
Hilliard in the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal (May 1956), did the Negro actor re- 
ceive full recognition for roles in Broad- 
way productions. In 1953-54, Ruby Dee 
appeared as an angel in The World of 
Sholem Aleichem, Frederick O’Neal ap- 
peared as a judge in The Winner, and 
Frank Silvera as the narrator in Camino 
Real. It is true that Negroes have ap- 
peared in many roles for over a century, 
and Mr. Hilliard reveals the gradual steps 
by which Negro actors have acquired full 
status in the talent market. As early as 
1821 an all-Negro company gave Othello 
and Richard III, But the usual place for 
a Negro actor or actress in a white com- 
pany has been the part of a washer- 
woman, a clown, a buffoon, or a servant. 
In the abolitionist play, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, no Negro appeared in the cast; 
not until a year after the opening, more- 
over, were Negroes allowed in the audi- 
ence in New York, and then only in seg- 
regated seats. Little by little, as the 
decades passed, the Negro actor was al- 
lowed to assume roles of dignity, but not 
until 1919, in Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, writes Mr. Hilliard, did a Negro 
actor have a leading role on Broadway: 
Charles Gilpin as the Negro clergyman 
invited to a White House conference at 
Lincoln’s request. Even then, though Gil- 
pin dominated one scene of the play, only 
Heywood Broun among the critics men- 
tioned his performance. After Gilpin ap- 
peared in The Emperor Jones, the Drama 
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League broke a precedent to invite him 
to their annual dinner. 

The first Negro to play opposite a 
white woman was Paul Robeson in Taboo 
(1922). Robeson’s success continued with 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings, the first 
play in which the Negro hero is obvi- 
ously superior as a personality to any 
other character in the play. Though it 
ran for a year in England, the play was 
too controversial to be produced in 
America. Mixed casts became common in 
the 1920’s, however, the era of Green 
Pastures, Porgy and Bess, and In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom. In the 30’s the Negro’s 
role in plays became gradually less 
stereotyped, and with the advent of 
World War II, Canada Lee won gener- 
ous recognition with his performances in 
Native Son and in Saroyan’s short plays 
such as Talking to You. Despite these 
gains, however, Negroes in recent years 
have had a harder time winning accep- 
tance as actors than as doctors, engineers, 
or architects. Mr. Hilliard believes that 


~though the stage has not yet caught up 


with its sister professions (which now 
contain two Negroes for every one in 
1930), its reception of Negro actors and 
actresses today is a hopeful sign for the 
future of the drama in America. In terms 
of integration, the problem has been one 
for the North to solve, not the South. 


IN “SHAKESPEARE THROUGH 
the Camera’s Eye” (Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, Spring 1956), Alice Griffin reviews 
perceptively the films Richard III, Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, accenting the Olivier 
play, which she believes is the only artis- 
tic success of the three. Each of the films 
cut Shakespeare’s lines sharply, and in 
Miss Griffin’s view, more’s the pity. She 
pays tribute to Orson Welles’ Othello, but 
finds the supporting roles weak except 
for that of Emilia, whereas in Richard 
III the supporting roles are superb. In 
each play, however, the camera enhances 
Shakespeare’s magic and gives us anew a 
sense of his timeless insight. 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Film 


The paperback-LP combination of My 
Fair Lady and Pygmalion is not the only 
current instance of what Marshall Mc- 
Luhan calls exercises in media translation. 
A number of Broadway plays are currently 
appearing in movie houses under varying 
degrees of revision. Luckily, the plays are 
available in cheap paper editions: Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, William 
Inge’s Bus Stop and Picnic, William 
March’s The Bad Seed, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Baby Doll. Now these plays are obvi- 
ously too mature for class assignment in 
most instances, yet they can provide the 
raw material for individual themes that 
can solve a growing dilemma for many 
teachers, The dilemma is this: we know 
that many of our students read literary and 
sub-literary material far beyond the sophis- 
tication allowable by either school boards 
or the median awareness of most classes. 
Yet we also know our avoiding these con- 
troversial areas in the classroom in no way 
keeps such reading matter from affecting 
our students. If we ignore their actual 
reading habits, we implicitly encourage 
them to lead unexamined lives; if we 
bring mature material into the typical class- 
room, we scandalize immature students 
and alienate community policymakers who 
are understandably shocked by our lack 
of prudence. It seems to me that individual 
reading assignments can solve most of this 
dilemma. Encourage students to write 
criticism of their movie experience; then 
when the maturity of the writer warrants 
it, suggest in your critical comments that 
the student analyze, say, Robert Anderson’s 
film translation of his own play, Tea and 
Sympathy. George Seaton’s “A Comparison 
of the Playwright and the Screen Writer,” 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Tele- 
vision, X (Spring 1956), will prove enor- 


mously useful in giving you ideas on how 
to go about analyzing film translations of 
printed literature. Seaton directed such 
films as Song of Bernadette, The Country 
Girl, and The Proud and the Profane, In 
fact, other articles in the same issue make 
the cost ($1.25) reasonable: John Houseman 
(Stratford, Conn.’s Shakespeare director) 
on “How—and What—Does a Movie Com- 
municate?”; John E. Twomey’s “Some 
Considerations on the Rise of the Art-Film 
Theater”; an excerpt from editor Kenneth 
MacGowan‘s forthcoming book, The Film 
of Yesterday and Tomorrow; and Robert 
Herridge’s “ ‘Camera Three’—An Adven- 
ture in Education,” an analysis of that ex- 
perimental program. Write to the Univer- - 
sity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. For more background, see Cosmo- 
politan’s special movie issue, October 1956, 
35¢ (The Hearst Corporation, 57th Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York 19). This 
issue, which, sampled, looks surprisingly 
good, contains an excellent summary of 
Hollywood’s economic plight, “The Movie 
Business,” alone worth the 35¢. There are 
other features on great movies of the past; 
the star system, past and present; the 
people of Hollywood; a profile on a flonr- 
ishing chain of “art houses” in New York 
City; and, most important for teachers who 
would like to anticipate forthcoming popu- 
jar films for “media translation” purposes-— 
a two-page forecast of projected new films. 
In some schools, a class unit based on stu- 
dent use of this magazine could prove a most 
stimulating introduction to the film as an 
art form. 

The October 1 issue of the “Green Sheet” 
(Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment 
Films) contains Sarah Thorwald Stieglitz’s 
study guide for War and Peace. (Free 
copies. Write Dr. Joseph Mersand, Ja- 
maica High School, 168th St. & Gothic 
Drive, Jamaica 32, N.Y.) 
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Broadcast 


Greer Garson, whose reputation as an 
actress has been earned through decorous 
and ladylike roles, will have a chance to 
break this typecasting when she plays 
Regina Giddens in The Little Foxes, to be 
colorcast on “Hallmark Hall of Fame,” De- 
cember 16, 7:30-9:00 p.m., NBC-TV. 
George Schaefer will produce and direct 
the TV adaptation of Lillian Hellman’s 
play about a rapacious family in the Deep 
South in the 1900’s. Miss Garson has ex- 
pressed a great deal of enthusiasm for 
the chance to portray the personally venom- 
ous sister constantly at war with her two 
conniving brothers over the family fortune. 
Tallulah Bankhead played the role on 
Broadway in 1939; Bette Davis was Holly- 
wood’s choice in 1941. 

“Camera Three” (CBS-TV, Sundays, 
11:30 a.M.) continues to please the TV 
viewer in search of mature perspectives on 
all the arts. Both producer Lewis Freedman 
and writer John McCiffert have taught 
English; this experience should make their 
December plans all the more interesting. 
They will present a four-part study of 
Victorianism on December 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Because this series should be the English 
teacher’s ideal introduction this season to 
“Camera Three,” I will publish detailed 
information on the content of each pro- 
gram in my weekly Scholastic Teacher 
broadcast schedule, “Listenables and Look- 
ables.” 

“Omnibus” has moved to a new network, 
ABC-TV, Sundays, 9:00-10:00 p.w. Its 
time strikes me as more convenient for 
Monday morning assignments. Its subject 
matter would certainly merit inclusion in 
any upper-grade English class. Already 
this year, Walter Kerr, the program’s new 
drama consultant, has shown what we can 
expect under his tutelage: Bert Lahr in 
Androcles and the Lion and Tallulah Bank- 
head interpreting the “Southern Belle” as 
seen from different dramatic traditions 
from Kerr’s own script. A long-awaited 
highlight: Christopher Plummer in Oedipus 
Rex, January 9. 

Olivier’s Hamlet will be telecast in two 
parts on ABC-TV, “Famous Film Festi- 
val,” November 24 and December 1, 7 :30- 
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9:00 p.m. “Ford Star Jubilee” for December 
on CBS-TV is Sidney Kingsley’s Men in 
White, a ninety-minute, live adaptation. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors gets its tradi- 
tional presentation over NBC-TV on De- 
cember 16. John Huston’s production of 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata is planned for 
“Producers’ Showcase,” January 7, 8:00- 
9:30 p.m. The American premiere of Proko- 
fiev’s opera War and Peace is tentatively set 
for January 13, NBC-TV, a fine opportunity 
for your Audrey Hepburn fans to com- 
pare different artistic presentations of a 
great novel they may someday read. 


Recordings 


“As scarce as tickets to My Fair Lady” 
has become the Broadway superlative of 
1956. To unlucky souls long resigned to 
“seeing musicals” at the local movie or at 
home with a phonograph, this special kind 
of Gothamite anxiety is hard to sympathize 
with, Still, perhaps the Lady is a special 
case. After having listened to the Colum- 
bia original cast LP (12” OL 5090, $3.98) 
many more times than I should have, I 
found myself rationalizing my delight in 
this record (and the uncorrected themes) 
on professional grounds. Wasn’t My Fair 
Lady the perfectly natural way to intro- 
duce my students to the art of musical 
comedy? Based on Shaw’s Pygmalion 
(available in a 50¢ Penguin edition, 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore), preaching 
in Shaw’s irresistible way about the social 
matrix and relevance of the English lan- 
guage, and already touted as the major 
musical in this genre’s short history, My 
Fair Lady seemed like a Shavian conspiracy 
to insinuate the disreputable popular arts 
into our English classrooms. 

Fearing I had been victimized by the 
sounds of my Sam Goody hi-fi, I picked up 
a paperback of the play. The reading that 
followed was a new experience: it had a 
special flavor. For I found myself vicari- 
ously translating the play into the musical. 
Here is where that song came from; there 
is something he didn’t use, I wonder why; 
and why don’t they do this more often? 
Such pleasant reflections added an entirely 
new dimension to my reading of the play. 
And, it suddenly dawned on me, this play 
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was actually a printed aid to the complete 
appreciation of the musical. For the stu- 
dent unfamiliar with the Pygmalion story, 
the play is a necessity for complete enjoy- 
ment of the recording. For the teacher 
whose memory of the play needs freshen- 
ing, the paperback is very handy. A printed 
aid democratizes appreciation of fast- 
paced popular arts like film, TV, and thea- 
tre, for with the printed reference slower 
students can go back and mull over what 
they missed. Without the printed play, most 
students will not hear a “musical” at all; 
they will merely listen to a series of hit 
tunes. A reading of Shaw thus ties together 
the separate performances of Rex Harri- 
son, Julie Andrews, and Stanley Holloway 
on the recording into a quasi-artistic whole ; 
that’s the closest we can approach this su- 
perlative musical until Hollywood puts all 
of it on celluloid for all of us. 

When I learned that Coward-McCann 
was about to publish Alan Jay Lerner’s 
book and lyrics, I became convinced that 
this musical had been foreordained for the 
English classroom. Now all we really 
needed was an imaginative gesture from 
Penguin Books, offering teachers, say, 
twenty-five copies of the paper-covered play, 
the Columbia LP, and the Coward-McCann 
book at a bargain price. When I had defi- 
nitely decided to teach the play and the 
musical together, I felt I had better test 
this decision by becoming my own devil’s 
advocate. How justify music in an English 
classroom? But what, in the last analysis, 
were ballads? Nevertheless, if you can 
justify teaching a musical, you can justify 
anything; the English classroom then be- 
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comes a sideshow or vaudeville stage. On 
the contrary, I am merely using my stu- 
dents’ awareness of excellence in popular 
culture to deepen their understanding of a 
literary classic. What could be more re- 
spectable? But wouldn’t it be too much fun 
for an English classroom? Oh, come on now, 
devil, you can do a better job of confusing 
our profession than that. “Wouldn’t It be 
Loverly” if those Penguin people would 
help out? While we wait for them to make 
an offer, we can fortify our background on 
Shaw with G. K. Chesterton’s biography, 
just out in a new paperback line, “Drama- 
books.” Send 95¢ to Hill and Wang, Inc., 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

Follow up your class discussion of 
Maurice Evans’ production of Man and 
Superman with a class audition of the un- 
staged third act of the play, “Don Juan 
in Hell” (Columbia LP, 2-12”, OSL, $10). 
If your class used the Penguin paper edi- 
tion (50¢) for the TV performance, they 
can easily follow the Paul Gregory-First 
Drama Quartette production with Charles 
Boyer, Charles Laughton, Cedric Hard- 
wicke, and Agnes Moorhead. Allow four 
days for recording and discussion, a side 
a day; each side takes between twenty and 
thirty minutes. Side 1, pp. 126-141; side 2, 
pp. 141-149; side 3, pp. 148-161; side 4, 
161-175, with slight deletions on pp. 144, 
162-164, 169, 174, 175. 

For more suggestions on Columbia Rec- 
ords suitable for school use, write for Rec- 
ords for School, Volume 1, Secondary Edu- 
cation, compiled by Florette Zuelke, Edu- 
cational Department, 799 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, Free. 


How to Avoid Work— [Continued from page 539] 


In fact, I’ve revised my whole composi- 
tion program.” 

“And it doesn’t help?” 

“But of course it does!” 

“Then, Great Scott! How do you 
explain that stack of themes?” 

I sighed helplessly. “You see,” I ex- 


plained. “The ‘bulge’ has hit high 
school. They’ve increased our class 
loads.”’* 


*T hasten to explain lest my ending prove a 
deterrent to teacher recruitment in the City of 
Racine that the average class load in William 
Horlick High is under twenty-five. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


Contrasting Views of Modern Japan 


Two recent masterpieces of Japanese 
fiction differ widely in theme, structure, and 
style. Yukio Mishima’s The Sound of 
Waves (Knopf, $3.00) through neatly pat- 
terned episodes creates an idyllic vision of 
a fishing village, where, against vividly 
etched nature, maturing love conquers 
through patience and courage. Its admira- 
ble theme is developed with delicate lyri- 
cism, Osamu Dazai in The Setting Sun 
(New Directions, $3.00) reveals through 
subtle symbolism and elaborate flashbacks 
the disillusioned, degenerate aristocrats left 
economically and socially stranded after 
World War II. With sympathetic irony he 
develops the intricate tendrils of emotion 
involving a young woman, who is recon- 
ciled to life only because she can become 
a mother for a new generation. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


A CERTAIN SMILE. By Frangoise 
Sagan, Dutton. $2.95. 

The eagerly tractable Dominique inter- 
rupts her affair with Bertrand, her com- 
patible and companionable but, alas, im- 
pecunious and faintly imperious fellow stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne, to have an affair with 
Bertrand’s Uncle Luc, an interestingly sad 
and sated roué who can conveniently afford 
both his mistress and his wife. But Domi- 
nique violates the code of the times by 
actually loving the man she is making love 
to: it takes weeks to cure the malady. In 
this novel for mature readers, the matter 
is trivial, but the manner is admirable. The 
simple story is poignant and often percep- 


tive beyond twice the years of Frangoise 
Sagan.—C. 


ROLL, SHENANDOAH. By Bruce Lan- 
caster, Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.95. 

The Shenandoah Valley was a serious 
threat to the Union. It furnished a high- 
way of invasion for the Confederates, and 
its rich farms fed their armies. Roll, 
Shenandoah is the stirring tale of the flash- 
ing cavalry campaign by which Major Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan shattered the Confed- 
erates under Jubal Early and destroyed the 
war potential of the valley, leaving it so 
desolate that “a crow flying from one end 
to the other would have to carry his own 
rations.” The author provides a_ hero, 
heroine, and love story of sorts, but they do 
not much matter. The real hero is Sheridan 
and the U.S. Cavalry. 

—James Preu 


THUNDER IN THE ROOM. By Harris 
Downey. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The focus in this startlingly sentient 
novel is the scheduled execution of a long- 
suffering police officer for strangling his 
corrupt, intolerably overbearing superior. 
Despite public unrest at the sentence, Gov- 
ernor Madden loftily declines to interfere, 
and Mrs. Madden immures herself in the 
customary social ritual, whereas Lucy War- 
ren, galvanized by the injustice, takes her 
passionate protest to the governor, to be 
repulsed, without understanding, as a senti- 
mental crackpot. In these three, then, are 
represented the constitutionally pitiless, the 
selfishly restrained, and the genuinely lov- 
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ing heart. In the author’s genius for trans- 
fixing exactly expressive gestures in quick, 
unforgettable imagery, this novel is unique. 
—C. 


CAPTAIN REBEL. By Frank Yerby. 
Dial. $3.75. 

A rip-snorting Confederate blockade run- 
ner, Tyler Meridith, is the central figure in 
violent action on sea and land, Featured 
as vividly as the characters are New Or- 
leans, London, Baltimore, Nassau. Tyler 
fights to deliver guns and supplies to the 
Confederates, but takes time out to be 
loved by three women. Susan Drake, un- 
fortunately married to another, her sister 
Ruth, and a quadroon beauty, Lauriel, are 
perpetually in conflict. The author weaves 
a suspenseful plot and succeeds in convinc- 
ing the reader that Tyler is worth the fuss 
the women make over him. Race feeling is 
bitterly emphasized through the book. 

—Olive Cross 


THE EMPTY NEST. By Josephine Law- 
rence. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 

The Empty Nest is easy reading because 
Josephine Lawrence has little to say. Her 
eye for detail is impressive, her prose work- 
manlike, but having posed a problem, she is 
unable to cope with it. The home of Timo- 
thy and Adair Moreland is in no sense “the 
empty nest” of the title; their children, 
though married, cannot be induced to build 
their own nests. They impose outrageously 
on their parents. The parents do not know 
what to do about it, a fault they share with 
the author, who resorts to an unexpected 
legacy to solve everyone’s problems, includ- 
ing her own. 

—Francis G. Townsend 


AND WALK IN LOVE. By Henrietta 
Buckmaster. Random House. $3.95. 

This novel based on the life of the 
Apostle Paul is different from much Bib- 
lical fiction in its close adherence to the 
narrative of the book of Acts and to the 
factual details of the epistles. Miss Buck- 
master has also studied with care the cul- 
ture of the first century. The result is not 
a new story but a revisualization of the 
vivid, complex, and very modern person- 
ality of Paul against the background of 
early Christianity in a “violent, sensual and 
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enslaved world.” Especially interesting is 
the way she brings to life, often from mere 
Biblical phrases, the characters surround- 
ing Paul. 

—Sarah Herndon 


NEVER TOO LATE. By Angela Thirkell. 
Knopf. $3.95. 

The celebrated English writer, “the spir- 
itual daughter of Anthony Trollope,” is 
her usual humorous, satirical, inimitable 
self. At Pomfret Towers amusing people 
meet and gossip at magnificent teas. Edith 
Graham, “in spite of her New York season, 
younger inside than she appears outside,” 
is still an open challenge to men. Every- 
thing is fine at Barsetshire except the 
weather, taxes, and absent people whose 
lives need rearranging by those present. 
The chief events are an expected death 
and an unexpected romance. Kind, mature 
Miss Merriam and the Vicar, “dull, but 
he reads the morning service properly,” go 
together “to the kitchen, the hearth, and the 
centre of the home.” 

—Olive Cross 


THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW 
PATH. By Honor Tracy. Random House. 
$3.50. 

A high-minded British scholar goes to an 
Irish village for a rest cure, inadvertently 
becomes involved in a libel suit (a method 
which the local priest has frequently used 
to augment his income), and finally goes 
native to the extent of promising to lay a 
ghost he knows does not exist in return 
for withdrawal of the libel. Miss Tracy has 
a talent for suggestive characterization. 
Her contrast of the straight-forward, hon- 
est Briton with the sly, mischief-loving 
Irish villagers is well handled. The situa- 
tion becomes hilarious when the Briton 
amazedly finds himself using Irish tactics 
to win his own ends. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


THE LOOKING-GLASS CONFER- 
ENCE, By Godfrey Blunden. Vanguard. 
$3.75. 

The protocol set is wittily satirized at a 
European conference to settle a major dis- 
pute between East and West. Caricatures— 
no characters—move through a series of 
hilarious maneuvers and intrigues, Fogg- 
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bottom is Secretary of State, U.S.A.; J’O 
Wow, Premier of the Republic of China; 
Rt. Hon. Albion Asp, Foreign Secretary 
of the United Kingdom; Yefin P. Golikov, 
Foreign Minister, U.S.S.R.; and two dis- 
puting territories are Inevitable Khaos and 
Incredible Khaos. The reader shares the 
author’s amusement and is occasionally dis- 
turbed by the thought: “Is this partially 
true? And does my tax money help pay the 
absurd hotel bills?” 

—Olive Cross 


A WALK ON THE WILD SIDE. By 
Nelson Algren. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$4.50. 

The illiterate son of a tippling streetside 
preacher in San Antonio straggles up, un- 
tended, to a sappy young manhood in the 
days of Hooverism, has a brush with the 
police, takes a freight for New Orleans, 
and at length becomes the most enterpris- 
ing and happy-hearted of procurers—until 
a harlot’s lover beats him to a pulp and 
sends him back to San Antonio a mere 
blind beggar. The squalor, however, as in 
Steinbeck, is for the sake of a compassion- 
ate study of the desperation of the times. 
This marvelously vivid fiction of the 
French Quarter at its seamiest, during the 
Depression, is manifestly authentic._—C. 


BABY DOLL. By Tennessee Williams. 
New Directions. $3.00. 

The usual practice of not publishing film 
scripts should perhaps continue, Despite 
vibrancy and verisimilitude, Baby Doll af- 
fords a somewhat disappointing reading ex- 
perience. Tension is not produced through 
the misfortunes of characters so low as to 
be in no danger from falling. By agree- 
ment Archie is not to consummate his mar- 
riage until his child-wife reaches her twen- 
tieth birthday. He never does. The satire 
involving The Ideal Pay As You Go Furni- 
ture Company is superb. The comedy is 
often farcical. The symbolism is strained 
and ineffectual. The script, with directions, 
cannot of course be expected to produce 
the effect of the motion picture.—P. 


Poetry 


Available to all poetry lovers are eight 
thin new volumes of verse, all told 526 
pages, at a total price of $20.50, a fraction 
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less than four cents a page. If anyone is 
interested, the going rate for choice fiction 
seems to be considerably less than half 
of that (and, besides, fiction is easier to 
read). Undoubtedly the collective contents, 
if put in one fat volume, might have been 
offered at a competitive rate. But they do 
not belong together. Assembled in a cer- 
tain order, the colored jackets make a 
pleasingly harmonious display, and for con- 
venience (and space-saving) they can be 
combined for review—but each poet can 
well stand alone; certainly each is deserv- 
ing of separate appraisal. 

For the most part these are volumes of 
serious verse by earnest and skilled crafts- 
men. The delightful humor of Marianne 
Moore, exhibited by a brilliant, Dickin- 
sonian technique, will reward the reader of 
Like a Bulwark (Viking, $2.50). Paul 
Engle’s American Child (Dial, $3.00) in- 
cludes among 100 sonnets thirty-six new 
ones, all for his daughters through whose 
responses to life he presents, at times with 
a sentiment not duly restrained, his own 
joy and wonder and anxious watching. A 
score of carefully-wrought, intellectual, yet 
warmly moving poems, not generally avail- 
able before, are offered by the Englishman 
John Wain in A Word Carved on a Sill 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, $2.50). The 
work of another British poet, Norman Mac- 
Caig, is for the first time made available 
to Americans in a representative selection, 
Riding Lights (Macmillan, $1.75); a deft 
technique, an apt imagery, and a Renais- 
sance ‘fecundity of thought assure him wel- 
come. Richard Wilbur’s Things of This 
World (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00), his third 
volume, is a selection that will confirm the 
promise of his earlier work; in mood, 
thought, and pattern of verse, an admirable 
range and variety are revealed by a poet 
also distinguished by his recent masterful 
poetic translation of Moliére’s The Mis- 
anthrope. Impressive in sound, measure, 
and tone are the meditative, at times 
strangely haunting poems by Charles Ed- 
ward Eaton in The Greenhouse in the 
Garden (Twayne, $2.75). Provocative, 
boldly satirical, yet compassionate too, and 
withal interesting and fresh and vigorous 
are the poems of a new-day moralist, 
Milton J. Goell, in Four Seats are Empty 
(Comet, $2.00). All the poems that Ten- 
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nessee Williams “wishes to preserve,” Jn 
the Winter of Cities (New Directions, 
$3.50) collects poems gay and light, poems 


painfully intense, in diction so perfectly 
suited to purpose as to reveal that a great 
dramatist is an accomplished poet.—P. 


Nonfiction 


THE MIRROR IN THE ROADWAY: A 
STUDY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 
By Frank O’Connor. Knopf. $4.50. 

A series of lectures delivered at Harvard 
serves as the basis for this study of seven- 
teen English and Continental authors from 
Jane Austen to James Joyce. Not designed 
to comprehend all aspects of any author, 
each discussion is richly rewarding for the 
flashes of illumination and insight it af- 
fords. The author’s over-simplified state- 
ment of his position is that “I am not only 
a nineteenth century realist, but also a 
nineteenth century liberal. ... I even fancy 
that symbolism and naturalism in litera- 
ture, fascism and communism in politics 
... [are] bad attitudes.” 

—Kellogg W. Hunt 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON- 
FICTION. By Hal Borland. Ronald. $3.50. 

A successful professional writer discus- 
ses with sincerity and energy most of the 
major topics (and many of the minor ones) 
that any writer of non-fiction, beginner or 
veteran, will find useful. Especially valua- 
ble to the writer inexperienced in market- 
ing his material are the chapters “The 
Manuscript,” “Selling a Script,” and “The 
Agent.” Most of the other thirteen chapters 
are concerned with writing as a craft, The 
book is fully indexed. The organization 
makes this volume a practical and efficient 
guide; the personality of the author makes 
it a stimulating one.—C, 


GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM. By J. C. 
Furnas. Sloane. $6.00. 

A scholarly and incisive treatment of a 
controversial subject gains in interest and 
readability through Mr. Furnas’s able prose, 
direct, clear, satirical—but never bad-tem- 
pered. Impressively supported is the impor- 
tant thesis that Uncle Tom was never like 
Mrs. .Stowe’s sentimental portrait of him. 
The book rests upon extensive research. 
Without the heavy-handedness usual to the 
special pleader, the author presents a full 
and sharp picture of the Negro in America, 


past and present. If he makes a plea, it is, 
almost by inference, a plea for self-exami- 
nation by Americans who must face a vital 
issue.—P. - 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CUL- 
TURE. By Margaret Just Butcher. Based 
on materials left by Alain Locke. Knopf. 
1956. 

Without false modesty, the author gives 
due credit for the idea, the plan, and the 
materials of this book to the late Dr. Locke 
of Howard University, her long-time friend 
and fellow student of the Negro in Ameri- 
can culture. Her own contribution is con- 
siderable. There are twelve chapters, treat- 
ing of the Negro’s role in society, of folk 
music, dance, and lore, of folk and formal 
poetry, of fiction and polemics of the anti- 
slavery period, of the Negro in fiction, 
drama, and art, of the Negro as artist, and 
of related matters. The discussion is com- 
prehensive, discerning, and of lasting value. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE IRISH. 
By Leonard Patrick O’Connor Wibberley. 
Holt. $3.00. 

The general reader has cause to be grate- 
ful to Mr. Wibberley for making a unified 
account of the troubles between the ever- 
conquering English and the never-con- 
quered Irish from the twelfth century to 
the present time. The author, an Irishman 
by birth, a quarter Englishman by inheri- 
tance, and a full vessel of knowledgeable 
compassion and admiration for both coun- 
tries, writes this narrative in the informal 
style of the story-teller, brightening it with 
a quick, natural wit which never violates 
historical accuracy.—C. 


THE HEART HAS ITS REASONS: 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS 
OF WINDSOR. McKay. $5.00. 

This autobiography, an interesting piece 
of social history and an entertaining travel 
book as well as a sincere personal docu- 
ment, tells in candid detail the story of 
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Wallis Warfield’s Baltimore youth, her 
early, unhappy marriage to the moody, in- 
temperate Winn Spencer, the difficult in- 
terim between her first and second mar- 
riages, the pleasant, secure time in England 
as Mrs. Simpson, the quickened years of 
the incredible Royal Romance, and the last 
twenty years as wife of the former king. 
The author possesses, among other gifts, 
intelligence, sensitivity, and wit. Her book, 
as well as her life, owes much to these 
skillfully exercised talents. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


RICHARD THE THIRD. By Paul Mur- 
ray Kendall. Norton. $5.95. 

Using mostly contemporary sources, 
Professor Kendall skillfully reconstructs 
the entire life of this maligned king and 
shows his virtues and faults in reasonable 
perspective: Richard becomes for us, as he 
was for men of the fifteenth century, a 
credible human being. A prologue and epi- 
logue give adequate historical sketches of 
what preceded and followed Richard’s life, 
and the volume is a distinguished one in 
its illustrations, appendices, notes, and in- 
dex. The pervading value, however, is the 
convincing story itself, told by a brilliant 
scholar who has a touch of genius about 
his writing. —C. 


SHAKESPEARE. By John Drinkwater. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

This is one of the “Great Lives Series”; 
it was first published in 1933 and was re- 
printed in 1949. A new edition appears in 
1956. The author with subtle yet gentle 
satire refutes the various apocryphal claims 
to the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, 
after which he discusses interestingly and 
solidly Shakespeare’s life, reputation, stage, 
art, and mind. The book is short (122 
pages), easy to read, enjoyable, and highly 
illuminating. Rarely does one find in so 
compact a volume such a complete critical 
appraisal of a great writer. And there is 
no doubt in the author’s mind that Shake- 
speare is the greatest of all writers, 
—Hudson Rogers 


BERNARD SHAW: HIS LIFE, WORK 
AND FRIENDS. By St. John Ervine. 
Morrow. $7.50. 

The centennial of Shaw’s birth comes 
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only six years after his death, and brings 
with it this fine biography. Ervine writes 
with all the essential information at hand— 
diaries, letters, previous biographies, news- 
paper clippings, and anecdotes told by 
Shaw’s friends. In addition, Ervine is aided 
by forty years of friendship with Shaw 
plus his own career as a distinguished fel- 
low dramatist. The constant subject is 
Shaw’s private life, but the ideas in his 
writings are steadily unfolded and unfolded 
no less clearly on those occasions when 
Ervine troubles himself to refute what he 
feels are the errors in Shaw’s Socialist 
doctrine. 

—Kellogg W. Hunt 


SPRING ON AN ARCTIC ISLAND. By 
Katharine Scherman. Little, Brown. $5.00. 

This book is an absorbing account of six 
weeks spent on Bylot Island, on the 73rd 
parallel in northern Canada. The author 
went there primarily to study the breeding 
habits, never observed before, of certain 
birds; but the ornithological interest does 
not crowd out attention to the sled dogs and 
Eskimos, the seals and the hunting, the 
tundra plant life, the workaday adjustments 
to conditions so strange, and the sense of 
timelessness. The style is non-technical and 
good-humored throughout. There are six- 
teen fine snapshot illustrations. 


—William Randel 


SAHARA ADVENTURE. By Philippe 
Diolé. Messner, $4.50. 

The author, already famous as a marine 
archaeologist, tells the story of his journey 
through part of the Sahara “to bring to 
light the role which these regions have 
played in the history of man and man’s 
spirit.” The incidents which animated the 
journey flow through the narrative as natu- 
rally as does the talk about the pictures on 
walls of cliffs and caves and the ancient 
civilizations which produced them. But it 
is the man’s faculty for communicating a 
sense of his own spirit in reaction to desert 
and sea that makes this book one to 
cherish.—C. 


ADVENTURE IN DIAMONDS. By 
David E. Walker. Norton. $3.50. 

This is the rousing true adventure of two 
Hollanders and a British inteiligence offi- 
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cer during Whitsun weekend, 1940. On Fri- 
day the Germans invaded the Low Coun- 
tries; by the following Monday the three 
men had been to Amsterdam and returned 
to London with the greater part of Hol- 
land’s priceless industrial diamonds, Hastily 
recruited and virtually without plans, they 
crossed the channel and entered the chaotic 
nightmare of bombing attacks, street fight- 
ing, and fear-crazed refugees. Managing 
somehow to commandeer a car, together 
with a beautiful young driver, they set out 
for Amsterdam. What happened in the next 
twenty-four hours makes exciting reading. 


—John R. Hendrickson 


THE RAPE OF THE MIND. By Joost 
A. M. Meerloo. World. $5.00. 
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Brainwashing, thought control, and what 
he calls ‘“menticide” are discussed in popu- 
lar language from historical and psycho- 
logical standpoints by Dr. Meerloo, former 
chief of the psychological department, 
Netherlands Forces, and himself a victim 
of Nazi torture. Here, in compact, readable 
form, the layman may find explanations of 
related subjects from Pavlovian condition- 
ing and mass hypnotism to Congressional 
investigations and the confession syndrome. 
Possession of men’s minds is essential to 
the totalitarian state. Defense against such 
thought control, by education and disci- 
pline for a strong set of beliefs and moral 
standards, is in the author’s view essential 
to the democratic state. 

—Hassell A. Simpson 


Paperbacks 


BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 
Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. Hough- 
ton- Mifflin. $1.25, 

The illuminating introduction, the high 
standards of typography, and the general 
attractiveness of format make this classic 
a welcome addition to the recently launched 
Riverside Editions. 


EDMUND SPENSER: SELECTED PO- 
ETRY. Edited by Leo Kirschbaum. Rine- 
hart. $1.45. 

This newest volume in the Rinehart Edi- 
tions includes an interesting and helpful in- 


troduction and generous specimens of 
Spenser’s minor verse in addition to the 
complete first book and selections from the 
second, third, and fifth books of The Faerie 
Queen. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Intro- 
duction by Maxwell H. Goldberg. Pocket 
Library. 50¢. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 
Dickens. Introduction by Edward Wagen- 
knecht. Pocket Library. 35¢. 


ISLAND IN THE BAY. By Dorothy 
Simpson. Lippincott. $2.50. . 

The story of rugged individualism and 
fierce independence is always a good read- 
ing experience for young people. Linn Rob- 
ertson has been shunted from relative to 
relative until he finally ends up with his 
taciturn grandfather, a retired lobsterman 
on an island off the coast of Maine. Linn 
loves the sea, the island, and the life of the 
fisherman. At the age of sixteen, he takes 
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on a man’s job of trying to wrest a living 
from the sea. He is plagued by a rival and 
by his grandfather’s harsh beliefs about 
life. Of course he wins out in the end. 
The harsh grandfather; the queer her- 
mit, Tom; the exuberant Polly all come 
vividly to life as real, complex human be- 
ings. There is the odor of the sea air and of 
the pine woods, plus a feeling for the 
weather throughout the story. But most 
important of all, there is the love of a 
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rugged and unsentimental youngster for 
the landscape and for the life he wants to 
lead. 


SKIN DIVER. By Zachary Ball. Holiday 
House. $2.75. 

This realistic little story centers around 
a young biochemist, Steve, who hires a 
small boat and its crew of Indian boys to 
explore the waters of the Caribbean for 
sea-life specimens to further cancer re- 
search. The boys have many adventures in- 
volving hurricanes, encounters with sharks 
while skin diving, a fight with a barracuda, 
as they learn much about marine life. For 
junior high school boys interested in skin 
diving, marine life, or scientific research, 
this book will be interesting reading. The 
style is over-simplified, but it shold be 
good for retarded and average readers. 


—Geneva Hanna 


HARD TO TACKLE. By Gilbert Douglas. 
Crowell. $2.75. 

Clint, a member of the Monroe High 
School football squad, learns through his 
loyalty to his coach and his team to judge 
other people by their actions and not by 
their names or the color of their skin. The 
story is full of football plays as well as 
problems of human relations. As a football 
story, it is fair and will hold the interest 
of junior high school boys. The story re- 
minds one of All American, although it 
lacks some of Tunis’s smoothness of style 
and characterization. The intercultural re- 
lations among Paul Slansky, Jeff Washing- 
ton (a Negro), Ralph Vanderpool, and 
Clint are sympathetically handled. The rea- 
sonable treatment of the human relations 
problems centered in prejudice and inter- 
cultural understanding make this more than 
an ordinary sports story for young adoles- 
cents. 

—Geneva Hanna 


LOST: A MOON. By Paul Capon. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.75. 

A flying saucer picks up Peter Salgado, 
an English artist; his teen-aged daughter, 
Daney; and a friend’s son, Steve, and car- 
ries them off to an artificial moon of Mars. 
There they find an American who had 
been transported there two years earlier. 
The four earth people have many ad- 


ventures in exploring Mars while trying 
to figure some way to outsmart the robot 
who has them in captivity. They eventually 
smash the robot and manage to return to 
earth in the same manner they left, via 
flying saucer, The details are worked out 
realistically enough so that plot and setting 
are plausible and interesting. The junior 
high school science fiction fan should like 
this. 

—Geneva Hanna 


BRIGHT MIDNIGHT. By Trumball Reed. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

Sam Day, blinded at nineteen, returns to 
the Berkeley campus at twenty to try to get 
his degree. Embarrassed by his lack of 
sight, Sam even eats his meals alone in his 
room. Dave Kellog helps him out of his 
loneliness and brash Sam Fielding gets 
Sam a job as a typist for the school editor. 
Thus Sam earns the right to own a seeing- 
eye dog and Hal, the dog, helps him feel 
independent again. When he graduates 
from the university, Sam has found a girl 
to love and a way to make a living. The 
author has chosen an interesting theme for 
his book, and its romantic overtones will 
definitely make it successful with teen-age 
girls. There is enough of the dog-man story 
in it to intrigue boys as well. Sometimes the 
charge of events almost swamps the reader 
with the feeling that too much is happening 
and there is not enough time for things 
to develop naturally. Sam is swept too fast 
toward becoming independent. 


NIGHT TRAIN TO SCOTLAND. By 
Sybil Burr. Westminster. $2.75. 

Holly Gordon meets Ross Mordley, a 
Merchant Navy cadet, on a night train to 
Scotland. She joins a summer touring cara- 
van of players as their leading lady, and 
finds that Ross is their leading man. Lov- 
ing anything that smacks of mystery, Holly 
becomes interested in Ross’s search to find 
out who his great-great-grandfather, “The 
Old Villain,” really was. They are shoved 
into Loch Kenneth, sent by boat through 
a whirlpool, and finally abandoned on an 
island. This is good mystery fare. The story 
is above average in reading quality, and the 
mood of the Scottish Highlands comes 
through with smacking good flavor. Mrs. 
Burr makes her characters more than the 
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usual mystery stereotypes, and the mystery 
itself is good fun. 


SEARCH FOR A GOLDEN BIRD. By 
Jean Bothwell. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The new Bothwell book has the same 
charm in writing and depth of insights that 
made her earlier books cherished by young 
readers. Here one is introduced to the com- 
plex political situation as the Maharajahs 
debate among themselves how they will 
react toward the independence of India 
which they know is coming. Will they stand 
for individual states or will they throw 
their support behind a strong national gov- 
ernment? Jivan, earlier kidnapped from an 
aristocratic family as a pawn in the politi- 
cal situation, is finally returned to his 
grandfather where he has difficulty in com- 
prehending many things. What is the secret 
of the intricately wrought golden bird? 
Why must he always have a guard with 
him when he rides? What is the meaning 
of the seven grains of wheat? Against the 
background of the emerging modern India, 
the story of intrigue, romance, danger, and 
mystery unfolds, There is color and pag- 
eantry in the book as well as the presenta- 
tion of modern problems of India’s life. 


THE HAWAIIAN SWORD. By Cyrus 
Fisher, Funk. $2.75. 

The author of The Avion My Uncle 
Flew has chosen Hawaii as the setting for 
a highly imaginative and action-packed 
story. Finney Wheat, along with Piwee 
Hukini and Suzy Miller, suddenly finds 
himself engulfed by the robbery of a ship- 
ment of achromycin by international drug 
thieves. The plot takes them through wind- 
ing caverns in the lava formations of the 
islands, where the drama of capturing the 
thieves plays out to as melodramatic an 
ending as one could fancy for such a book. 
But in spite of the stereotyped plot of the 
story, there is a breezy, good-hearted 
quality that captures the reader’s interest. 
The young people and their relationships 
ring with truth. Finney’s uncle, an irascible 
old man, captures the imagination. Infor- 
mation about Hawaiian history is deftly 
sprinkled into the story. The presentation 
of the normal pattern of living evolved in 
the islands among peoples from different 
races, religions, and cultures makes the book 
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particularly timely at this stage of our 
history. 


ENCHANTED SUMMER. By Grace 
Gelvin Kisinger. Random. $2.50. 

There is nothing particularly “en- 
chanted” about the summer presented in 
the book. Debbie Gregg suddenly finds her- 
self at the senior prom dancing in the arms 
of Buff Allison, the town’s local baseball 
hero, who is several years her senior. Later 
Buff takes her on a few dates, invites her to 
the baseball park to watch him play, takes 
her out on parties with his fellow players 
and their wives, drops her, picks her up 
again. Buff is completely egocentric and 
spins a web of falsehoods about his activi- 
ties and his life that Debbie sees through 
only after being severely hurt. 

What the author has tried to do is a 
combination of Seventeenth Summer and 
Picnic. Here is the innocent first love af- 
fair of a teen-aged girl whose hero is a 
thoroughly no-good but highly attractive 
young man. There are magnificent scenes 
in the story, but at the same time there 
are elements of unreality that detract from 
the total effect. Debbie’s mother says at 
one place, “Don’t worry. Things have a 
way of working out for the best.” Essen- 
tially this is the philosophy of much of the 
story. The book is so nearly magnificent 
that its faults seem all the more glaring. 
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MY SISTER MIKE. By Amelia Walden. 
Whittlesey House. $2.75. 

This is another of the typical Walden 
plots that junior high girls so dearly love. 
Mike finds that being a sister of beautiful 
Pat Patterson is not enough and so she 
sets out to distinguish herself on the basket- 
ball court. She is stunned to discover that 
the boy she has secretly admired must take 
her out on a date as part of an initiation 
stunt. By going along with the stunt, Mike 
gains confidence and finds it easy to date 
other boys and charm them. She leads 
her team to victory and finds distinction for 
herself. As in other Walden stories, solu- 
tions come too easily and there is a fairy- 
book ending. While the dialogue has real 
movement, characters have thoughts and an 
understanding of life so mature as to be 
unbelievable. But this, of course, is the 
way adolescents regard themselves. 
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An outstanding new workbook 
series... 


(Published October 1956) 


LEARNING WORDS 


By Jerome Shostak 


9th Year © 10th Year © 11th Year 
12th Year 


Tus NEW, inexpensive workbook series is 
functionally designed to provide a practical 
and stimulating program of vocabulary build- 
ing in the four-year high school English 
course. Words are introduced on the basis of 
topics or themes of real interest to teen-age 
boys and girls. 

ord selections are based on the frequency 
of terms currently used in newepeners, maga- 
zines, contemporary fiction, radio programs, 
and other representative areas of American 
speech and writing. A feature of this vocabu- 
lary building proesam is the flexibility of the 
material which readily adjusts to the special 
needs of classes and individual students. It 
can be adapted to supplement any formal 
organization of technical work in English. Stu-, 
dents write their answers directly in the 


Ss. 

Net class prices: 35¢ each 
KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
A Division of Oxford Book Company 
. 222 Fourth Avenue © New York 3 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now somes and used in nearly one 
thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2281 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Chie 


A READING 
PROGRAM 


at 
ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 
A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
reading reom, or at 
suited to 
lass time 
and 


any one comparable wait, yet its fune- 

TG design and durability render all others 

@ Now in nationwide use. 


Complete with ‘manual 


AUDIO RESEARCH 


ners ufacturers of 


531 S. Plymouth St. Dept. ¥612 Chicago 5 


ENGLISH STIMULI 


@ STIMULATE your English classes by 
entering them in a NATIONWIDE 
ENGLISH EXAMINATION. This ex- 
amination will be administered in April. 
It will concern grammar and punctua- 
tion. You will be able to determine the 
exact percentile ranking of each of your 
students on a national basis. Plaques, 
medals, and certificates will be awarded 
to those students achieving a percentile 
ranking of 90. or higher. The exam is 
being offered on grade levels 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12. Also on the college level. 
ANIMATE your English classes with 
dynamic tape recordings. Such programs 
as a “Tale of Two Cities” starring Brian 
Aherne are included in this collection. 
Also included are: “Macbeth,” “Camille,” 
“Othello,” and a Shakespearian series. 
Service charge of $.50 for all 15 minute 
programs. 

@ VITALIZE your composition classes by 

assigning interesting theme topics. Other 
English aids include a grammar game 
based on the principle of Bingo. 
For a free detailed listing of the above 
materials send this ad to: Donald R. 
Honz, English Department, 1902 Ogden 
Avenue, Superior, Wisconsin. 


142,008 
see 
$6.00 thumb- NFWw Wo, ‘ 
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| 
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STUDENTs at Hastings-on-Hudson High School, 
New York, joined us in Pleasantville early this 
fall. During their visit, the young editors read 
the many timely and challenging articles which 
were to appear in the November issue of the 
Digest. The “Teen-Age Top Ten” in the Better 
Reading supplement of the Educational Edition 
for November is their choice of the most 
interesting to teen-agers. 


For stimulating reading interest, “Teen-Age 

Top Ten” is one of the Digest’s most effective 

monthly features. To examine it—and the 

Educational Edition’s many other expertly pre-e ~~ ” 

pared reading aids—send today for your com- Hastings Students and 
plimentary copy of the Teacher’s Edition. Educational Department Editors 


eader’s EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Digest Pleasantville, New York 


3 OUT OF 4 COMPLETE THEIR 
EDUCATION WITH HIGH SCHOOL 


Help these non-college preparatory boys and 
girls develop a lasting interest in good 
reading. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


A new series of SIX colorfully illustrated anthologies, grades 7-12 


Features particularly valuable for non-col- 

lege preparatory students— 

¢ High interest materials from Reader’s 
Digest 

Easy-to-read adaptations 

¢ Emphasis on moral and ethical values 

¢ Stimulating discussion questions and study aids 


Send for Brochure SJ 


Jeader’s EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Digest Pleasantville, N. Y. 


1 
FOR A 
Reader's Digest 
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Frankly, Whre Excited 


We've waited several years to announce the publication of The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary Schools. 


Now that we've seen the page proofs, we know that the wait was justified. 


When you read this, the book itself will be ready for you—the third 
volume in the series prepared by the Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum. Dr. Dora V. Smith is chairman of the Commission, and Dr. Angela 
Broening edited the volume that’s exciting us. 


We think you'll like it because— 
It’s specific: it tells who does what, where, why, how. 
It’s authoritative: leading English teachers from all parts of the 
country contributed to it. 


It’s helpful: it is filled with ideas for improving your curriculum 
and your teaching, whether you're a beginner or a teacher with 
long experience. 


It’s readable: if you like to teach English, you'll enjoy reading 
this book. 


Order your copy of The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 
(published by Appleton-Century-Crofts) from NCTE. Price to members 
of NCTE (limit of one copy per member), only $2.60. Additional copies 
$4.00. Price to nonmembers, $4.00. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLIENOTES 
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UNIQUE! 


Just for you teachers who 


have been looking for simplified composition-grammar 
materials for seventh and eighth grade slow-learners 


Living Your English 


TWO workbook-type texts with a highly motivated 
‘**you’’ approach 
—closely integrated with teen-age activities 
By —lively throughout with cartoons that teach 


—geared to fourth-fifth grade level in vocabulary 


—adaptable to laboratory or traditional methods 


DAVIS” 


HANSH AW" Accessory materials include Teacher's Manual; Answer Strips 
for pupils’ self-correction of exercises; Tests; Answers for 


t The previously published Living Your English texts for 
Grades 9-12 are on a fifth-sixth grade level of language 
difficulty 

*Authors of LIVING YOUR ENGLISH, Grades 9-12 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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